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RADIO TODAY AND TOMORROW 


A 40-Minute Lesson Plan 
Key Topics for Discussion 
_ 1. New developments in radio. 
2. What people like to listen to and why. 


Key Questions 

1, What do AM and FM stand rm and how do they 
liffer? (Amplitude modulation, frequency modulation. The 
tter eliminates static.) Who invented FMP (Major Edwin 
Armstrong. ) 

2. What is the “radio spectrum”? (The range of wave 
frequencies used in radio shared by all types of broad- 
fasting.) Name some of the different types of broadcasting. 
Commercial radio telegraph, short wave broadcasts, stand- 
rd AM broadcasts, FM, television, radar.) 

8. Who decides the allocation of wave lengths? (FCC.) 

4. What are some of the advantages of frequency modu- 
tion broadcasting? (Eliminates static; transmits sound 
ore faithfully; higher frequency level of transmission makes 

bssible a larger number of stations.) 

5. What is the normal range of a television station? 
bout 30 to 40 miles.) Why is the range shorter than 
dinary broadcasts? (Because of the high frequency bands 
d.) What three methods have been proposed for extend- 
g this range? (Use of coaxial cables, automatic relay 
ers, and stratovision — relay by cruising planes.) 

6. Why do some companies think that the introduction 
color television should be delayed? (To wait until com- 
stely electronic color television can be produced.) 

7. Why are radio polls conducted? (To help sponsors 
termine public taste.) Who conducts these polls? (Agen- 
ts such as the Cooperative Analysis of Broadcasting, the 
Doper survey, the Nielsen Radio Index.) 

8. How. does U. S. regulation of radio differ from that 
bd in Great Britain? (British radio is government owned 
a operated. ) 

9. What are the powers and duties of the FCC? (Alloca- 
les frequencies for all except government stations; licenses 
tions and operators; conducts special studies and en- 

tering research; regulates telephone and telegraph com- 
nies; inspects equipment; prescribes the nature of the 
vice to be rendered by a station.) Does the FCC censor 
bgrams? (No.) 

10. Summary Question: 
tking television a career? 


Would you be interested in 


ssroom Activity 
Monduct a “Hooper Poll” to discover what programs 


dents listened to the previous night. Which program tops 
® list? 


Questions — Materials — Activities 
ARGENTINA (pp. 12, 13) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What recent publication of the State Department was 
concerned with Argentina, and what was its contents? (A . 
“Blue Book” indicting Peron and his cohorts of meant. 
with the Nazis.) 

2. What was Peron’s reply to the accusations? (Counter- 
charges against Assistant Secretary of State Braden, and 
blanket denials. ) 

3. Why was the issuance of the “Blue Book” at this time 
of particular importance? (It came just before the Argentine 
elections; also an Inter-American Conference is scheduled to © 
meet soon.) 

4, For what office did Peron recently seek election? 
(Argentine presidency. ) 

5. What is the purpose of the forthcoming Conference? 
(To draw up a mutual assistance treaty for the Western 
Hemisphere, with a joint military agency to plan defense.) 


For Discussion: 


1. If Argentina refuses to “clean house” politically, should 
she be excluded from the UNO? 

2. Was the State Department’s issuance of the “Blue 
Book” a justifiable interference in the domestic affairs of 
Argentina? 

3. Why would it be difficult to isolate Argentina econom- 
ically? (Europe’s need for Argentine wheat and beef. ) 


For Further Reference: 


Inside Latin America, by John Gunther, Harper and 
Bros., 1941, $3.50. 

“Argentina — Focus of Conflict in the Americas,” by Olive 
Holmes, Foreign Policy Reports, February 1, 1946. (Foreign 
Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 25c.) 


COMMENT-COATED NEWS (pp. 8, 9) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Do you listen regularly to news commentators? Who is 

your favorite, and- why? 

2. Do you think that radio news and comment are an 
adequate substitute for newspaper reports? (Give reasons 
for your answer.) 

8. Do you think that news broadcasters should be con- 
fined to straight reporting, or should be allowed to editorial- 
ize? Analyze the style of your favorite commentator. Can 
you tell from his talk what his political and social views are? 
Does he actually state personal opinions, or merely suggest 
them by his choice of subject matter and method of presen- 
tation? 


[EXT WEEK: SPECIAL ISSUE ON TRANSPORTATION 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
March 25, 1946 


Our Merchant Marine: We have the biggest merchant 
fleet in the world. Should we keep in first place? 

Coast and Geodetic Survey: An article by Creighton 
Hill on this little known division of the Dept. of 
Commerce. 

World Trade: Will we export more than before the 
war? America will be the key nation in world trade. 

St. Lawrence Seaway: The pros and cons of this 
bitterly contested project. 


The Fight for World Air Routes: Pact between U. S. 


and Britain at Bermuda on routes and rates. 
Czechoslovakia: An important economic link between 
| east and west Europe — a Know Your World feature. 

















For Further Reference: 
“Hearing Is Believing,” by Dixon Wecter, The Atlantic, 
June, 1945, p. 54, July, 1945, p. 37, August, 1945, p. 54. 
“Policing the Commentator: A News Analysis,” by Quincy 
Howe, The Atlantic, November, 1948, p. 46. 


TIN (pp. 18, 19) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

_1. What nation is the largest tin consumer? (The U. S.) 

2. Why must the U. S. Government maintain a strict 
control over our tin stockpile? (Over 35 per cent is used up; 
Malayan sources are not back to prewar production; Bolivian 
tin available to us is low-grade.) 

8. Why is electroplating better than the dip process? (It 
uses a third less tin.) 

4, What are the two forms in which tin is found? (Solid 
lodes, or gravel-like deposits. ) 

5. Why was tin so scarce during the war? (Jap invasion 
of Malaya.) What proportion of our prewar tin came from 
Mayala and the Indies? (90 per cent.) 


For Discussion: 

1. How does the method of mining tin in Bolivia differ 
from that used in the Far East? Why? 

2. How is the world tin monopoly maintained? Who is 
Simon Patino? Where is most of the world’s tin smelted? 
Do you think that the policies of the International Tin Com- 
mittee might endanger the future peace and prosperity of 
the world? Should international cartels be banned? 

8. Describe the life of a Bolivian cholo. 

4. What are the advantages of tin over other metals? 
How many everyday objects in'your home and school can 
you name in which tin is used? What is an alloy? Name 
some of the alloys of tin. 

Activities: 

Locate on a world map the principal sources of tin. What 
nations control them? How much of the world’s tin-pro- 
ducing land was occupied by the Japanese during the war? 

Ask the science teacher to explain to the class, and illus- 
trate through experiment, the process of electroplating. 


For Further Reference: 


Tin and Its Uses, Battelle Memorial Institute, 505 King 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


“BLOOD AND IRON” (p. 11) 
Questions for Rapid Check: ’ 

1. Who was King William of Prussia’s “blood and iron” 
chancellor? (Bismarck. ) 

2. What nation was Prussia’s strongest opponent in the 
fight for leadership of a united Germany? (Austria. ) 

3. To what prince of a German royal family did the Span- 
ish offer their crown? (Hohenzollern. ) 

4. What nation was finally led into war as a result of the 
offer? (France. ) 

For Discussion: 

1. Why is the phrase “blood and iron” applied to Bis- 
marck? What do you think of his methods of attaining 
national unity and preventing internal wars? 

2. Compare the methods Bismarck used in foreign rela- 
tions with those of Hitler. 


For Research: 

When did Germany finally gain national unity? What 
wars has Germany taken part in since that time? Locate 
Prussia on a map of Germany. Can you discover in your! 
history books any explanation for the leading role Prussia 
has played in German history? 

For Further Reference: 


Thinker vs, Junker, by Will Schaber, Frederick Ungar, 
105 East 24th Street, New York, 1941, $2.50. 


TELEVISION — EDGE OF A NEW ERA (pp. 3, 4) 
For Further Reference: 

“Television — A Case of War Neurosis,” 
ruary, 1946, p. 104. 

“Twenty-five Years of Broadcasting,” by Julia Spiegelmanj 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine, October 27, 1945, p. 6 

“Radio,” Building America, Vol. VI, No. 5 (American 
Corporation, 2 West 45th Street, New York, 30c.) 


Fortune, Feb 


DO THEY KNOW WHAT WE LIKE? (pp. 5, 6) 
For Further Reference: 

“Radio Must Grow Up,” by Paul A. Porter, The America 
October, 1945, p. 24, 

“While Soap Sells: Why So Many Radio Commercials 
a Day,” by Frank and Betty Riley, The Commonweal, Feb 
ruary 1, 1946, p. 401. 

Radio Research: 1942-1943, edited by Paul F. Lazarsfe 
and Frank N. Stanton, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New Yor 
1944, $5.00. 


See also reference list on page $-T. 





Key to “Quiz Yourself” 
I. 1-d, 2-c, 3-a, 4-d, 5-b. 
II. 1-d, 2-b, 3-e, 4-a, 5-c. 
Ill. 1-b, 2-d, 3-a, 4-c, 5-b. / 
IV. 1-television antenna; 2-Julius Krug; 3-Argentina; 4-Chii 
Kai-shek. 
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TEEN-AGE TELEVISION 


Student senate members 
Chicago’s Lake View 
School gaze admiringly af 
their television set. Chicage 
and New York telecasts 
include shows with student 
actors. Plans to equip 
classrooms with new large- 
screen receivers are under- 


way in many cities. 
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Peron’s Nazi tie-up 
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VICTORIES IN MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 
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Ww life-saving drugs 





Danger! No admittance! Here, through a protecting window, you may 
safely view scientists at work in the virus laboratories of the Squibb Institute 
for Medical Research. Viruses are those elusive organisms that cause such 
diseases as influenza, measles, infantile paralysis, and the common cold. 
Handling of virus cultures demands utmost precautions, but the risks have 
been well justified by the advances achieved. The study of viruses is one 
of many Squibb efforts to help make a healthier world. « 


Penicillin “‘blossoms." These lovely flowerlike forms are 

crystals of the life-saving drug, penicillin, photographed 

Enemy on the run. The by polarized light and highly magnified. The isolation in 
mosquito is merely the crystalline form of sodium penicillin, and the determina- 
tion of its empiric formula, were both accomplished by 


carrier of the enemy, ma- sipee’ ; 
laria. While many steps Squibb research scientists. 


are being taken to con- 
trol malarial mosquitoes, 
medical scientists con- 
tinue to hunt for new 
drugs tocureand perhaps 
prevent malaria. At the 
Squibb Laboratories, 
hundreds of drugs have 
been tested in this search 

without much success 
so far. But the quest con- 
tinues—for Squibb re- 

2arch scientists always 
keep working tomakethe 
world safer for everyone. 


SQUI BB Cyclopropane—a gaseous organic compound—has he 5 
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Regularly scheduled television is here! But it may take 


a little time before it makes its entrance into your home 


television... 


and rarin’ to go, television is set to open a 
whole ntertainment and education. In this new 
era, we wi ordinary radio as “blind,” because 
what it brings to OF cannot also bring to our eyes. 
In your home you wi World Series, a Presidential 
maucuration or the lates it by simply twirling a 

dials. 
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hinder way until this sum- 
at receivers will cost $200 
fhan had previously been ex- 
pected. In the m p there are only 7,000 receivers, all 
fee prewar me@@is impossible service. 

ed @) ) Teley on is limited to large cities, and. will be for 
*gometme. A television station costs from $250,000 to $500,- 

000 to construct and its range is limited. Advertisers will 
sponsor programs only when audiences are reasonably large. 
And there is great reluctance to build television studios 
without advertisers’ backing. 

8) A television receiver is difficult and expensive to con- 
struct. Except for a few amateur experts, everyone will have 
to wait for commercial models. 

Complicated as television may be, it is easy enough to 
understand its basic principles. The two important units in 
television are the iconoscope, the heart of the video camera, 
and the kinescope, the heart of the video receiver. 
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Suppose we want to televise your face in action. The 










































































iconoscope, like an ordinary movie camera, takes a picture 
of your face. Instead of recording it on a strip of film, the 
iconoscope transfers your image to a metal plate composed 
of millions of separate electric eyes. The plate is called a 
“mosaic.” Every time your face moves, the arrangement of 
the mosaic changes. 


30 Pictures a Second 


Now we have your face transferred on to the mosaic in 
the form of several million dots of light and shadow. Next 
into operation comes the cathode beam, a ray of electrons. 
Its job is to “scan” the ever-changing mosaic. It does this 
by sweeping back and forth across the rows of electric eyes, 
continuing until it has seen the whole mosaic. 

The scanning is done at incredibly high speed. For black- 
afid-white television, the cathode beam travels over 525 dif- 
ferent lines on the mosaic — 30 times every second. During 
the scanning process, electrical impulses are created when 
the cathode beam meets the mosaic, It is these impulses, 
varying in strength according to the light or darkness of 
your face, which are transmitted over the air. 

In your receiving set at home, the kinescope, with a sim- 
ilar cathode beam, stands ready to receive these impulses. 
By reversing the sending process, a picture of your face is 
“painted” on the television screen, 30 pictures every second. 
But the human eye does not work as fast as that. So, in- 
stead of seeing single pictures, we see a continuous moving 
picture of your face in action. 

Like any public service, televisicn is subject to a certain 
amount of Government supervision. The Federal Communi- 
cations Commission has set up 13 broadcast “channels” for 
television stations throughout the country. As new stations 
begin operating, they will know in advance the transmission 
wave lengths they may use without interference. 

Because of the high frequency of the radio waves used 
for television, the range of a television station is limited to 
the area within sight of the station’s antenna — about 30 or 
40 miles. However, television networks across the country 
are a long-range aim. As with our major radio chains, net- 
works are the only way to get the same program to a 
nation-wide audience. 

One way to tie in television stations is by using automatic 
relay towers, spaced about 40 miles apart. As these towers 





NBC 


Scene from play is being televised. Note 3 cameras, 
so that different shots can be made, as in movies. 


pick up a television broadcast, they reinforce ‘its strength 
and pass it on to the next tower. 

The most promising method of extending the range of 
television is by using coaxial cables. These are specially-de- 
signed underground wires, used to carry telephone as well 
as television signals. So far, about 1,500 miles of cable have 
been installed. Another 5,000 miles (at a total cost of $100,- 
000,000) would link all major cities. The Washington tele- 
cast received in New York City was sent over coaxial cables. 

Stratovision, sponsored by Westinghouse, is the third and 
most dramatic proposal for a television network. Stratovision 
permits television signals to be relayed between eight air- 
planes, flying above centers of population across the coun- 
try. From these B-29 aircraft, video signals can be beamed 
downwards over a large area. 


Color Television Now? 

There is now a serious argument in progress between tele- 
vision experts. Color is the cause of the trouble. In October, 
1945, the Columbia Broadcasting System demonstrated the 
possibilities of color television. Since then, CBS has worked 
hard to get the public interested. Why should we be con- 
tent with “prewar” black-and-white, says CBS, when we can 
go ahead right now with television bringing us pictures in 
their true natural colors? 

Other companies in television — including RCA, General 
Electric and the Du Pont Laboratories — feel differently. 
They point out that CBS color television should not be 
adopted now since it uses a mechanical color disk and has 
other technical limitations. RCA and others would rather 
wait until completely electronic color television can be pro- 
duced. Further, they point out that all video receivers now 
in use or in production would have to be scrapped. Color 
television transmission takes place in the ultra-high frequen- 
cies, out of range of present receivers. 

The FCC has meanwhile permitted CBS to make experi- 
mental color broadcasts. But it is likely that all regular tele- 
vision broadcasting will be in black-and-white for at least 
several years. When the move “upstairs” to the higher fre- 
quencies finally comes, you may have to turn in your new 
receiver for a still newer model. 


High Cost of Television 

The high cost of programs is one of television’s major 
problems. Video programs are much more expensive to pro- 
duce than similar programs over “blind” radio. Most tele- 
vision programs call for the use of visual materials, settings 
and costumes. Television actors must spend more time in 
rehearsal, since they cannot stand before a microphone and 
read their scripts. 

For the individual station, there are three ways of deal- 
ing with the problem of costs. The most obvious way is to 
limit the number of hours of telecast each day. Another 
way is to emphasize programs having a low production cost. 
Instead of “live” shows, television stations will present many 
motion picture shorts. Motion pictures will be to television 
what phonograph records are to radio. 

The development of television networks will be the most 
effective way to cut down high costs. Elaborate dramatic 
productions or the presentation of special events in the fields 
of news, sports and politics will not be so costly if the ex 
pense can be divided among 30 or 40 stations. 
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Accurate polls tell the , 
buyer of radio “time” 


what his audience wants 
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Bob Hope besieged by autograph hunters. 


ERHAPS it will happen to you tonight. 
The phone will ring and a feminine voice will say: 
“This is the Radio Research Bureau calling. Will you 
please tell me what you were listening to on your radio when 
the phone rang?” 

Don’t be embarrassed if you can’t name the program. 
Many people have the radio. on, but are not conscious of 
what is coming over the air waves. Even fewer persons know 
the station they are tuned to, or the product advertised by 
the program. Some people automatically tune themselves out 
mentally when the commercial begins! 


What Is Your Favorite Program? 


Of course, if you are listening to one of your favorite 
programs — one that you never miss — you will probably 
know all the answers. What is your favorite program, any- 
way? Do you howl over Bob Hope’s jokes, or do you prefer 
Jack Benny’s humor? Do you swoon over Frank Sinatra, or 
are you carried away by the strains of a symphony orchestra? 
Or is your radio listening limited to news broadcasts and 
commentators? And then again, perhaps you like to pit your 
wits against the Quiz Kids? 

For almost twenty-six years, radio has been bringing hun- 
dreds of programs into your home. A survey of all night-time 
commercial programs on the four industrial networks in 1945 
disclosed that about one-half of the total time was divided 
almost equally between variety and drama. News, com- 
mentators, and talks came-next with about 16.3 per cent of 
the total time. Audience participation shows, such as quiz 
programs, ranked fourth with about 12.2 per cent of the total 
time. The remainder of the time was divided among famil- 
iar, popular, and classical music, and children’s programs. 
You turn your dial and you take your choice. 


Measuring Size of Radio Audience 


What the networks and the nearly 1,000 standard broad- 
casting stations of today want to know is: “What do you 
choose?” They want to know so they can tell their advertisers. 
Radio, like the movies, is a business. To stay in business, 
commercial radio stations must sell “time” on the air. A 
prospective sponsor wants to know how much of an audience 
he can expect to hear his program. 

The movies can measure the success of a picture by 
counting the number of people who go to see it. But radio 


What We Like! 


has an unseen audience. How can a radio station know the 
“box office rating” of its various programs? 

The telephone call you might get tonight has been radio’s 
solution. Since Americans own more than 60,000,000 receiv- 
ing sets today, it would be practically impossible to learn 
how each set is used. By sampling the listening habits of a 
cross-section of listeners, however, a guide to the tastes of 
the entire nation can be established. 


The Crossley Rating 


One such survey is made by the Cooperative Analysis of 
Broadcasting, Inc. A non-profit organization, the C.A.B. 
conducts its surveys for the benefit of its members. These 
include advertisers who sponsor radio programs, their adver- 
tising agencies who buy the “time,” and radio itself, repre- 
sented by the four leading networks — the American Broad- 
casting Company, the Columbia Broadcasting Company, the 
Mutual Broadcasting Company, and the National Broad- 
casting Company. Since the C.A.B. first began making radio 
popularity surveys in 1929, the actual interviewing and tab- 
ulation of the findings has been done for it by Crossley, Inc. 
That is why you often hear a C.A.B. rating spoken of as a 
“Crossley rating.” 

Obviously, many program sponsors and performers do not 
like to hear what the C.A.B. report tells them. No one likes 
to be told he is unpopular. The C.A.B.’s chief defense rests 
on the accuracy of its ratings. To determine these ratings, it 
makes more than 6,500,000 telephone interviews a year in 
81 cities throughout the United States. Each of these cities 
has a population of at least 50,000. 


What the Rating Really Shows 


Every effort is made to distribute the calls so that they 
will cover a true cross-section of the country. Because small 
cities, rural homes, and homes without telephones are not 
covered, however, the C.A.B. sampling cannot be an exact 
one. 

What the report does tell you is the approximate per- 
centage of telephone homes in 81 cities that are tuned to a 
given program. For instance, if 25 out of 100 homes checked 
were tuned in on Bob Hope, that program would have a 
rating of 25. Each rating is based on two weeks of inter- 
viewing done simultaneously from coast to coast. 
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Actually, Bob Hope’s rating for the first two weeks in 
February was 24.2. The only evening program to get a 
higher popularity rating was Fibber McGee and Molly with 
25.6. Ranking third with 22.6 was the Charlie McCarthy 
show. Others in the top ten in order of their popularity were 
Lux Radio Theater, Red Skelton, Fred Allen, Walter Win- 
chell, Jack Benny, the Screen Guild Players, and the Kraft 
Music Hall program with Bing Crosby. 


Tastes Change with Time and Place 

Some of these shows were on the air in 1936. We can see 
immediately that tastes change with the times. Ten years 
ago, Major Bowes’ Amateur Hour topped the popularity 
poll with a rating of 40. Today Major Bowes ranks about 
thirtieth in popularity with an 8.1 rating. Bing Crosby has 
fallen from sixth to tenth, and Eddie Cantor, who ranked 
ninth in 1936, is now in twelfth place. 

Not only time, but also the section of the country in which 
a program is heard, affects it rating. The C.A.B. found 
that New Englanders do not like Bob Hope as much as the 
rest of the country does. In the last quarter of 1944, Hope 
was one of the five leading night-time programs in every 
section but New England. But New Englanders listened to 
Henry Aldrich yodel “Coming, Mother” to make the Aldrich 
Family one of their top five. South Central and Pacific states 
differ from other areas in that they do not rate Jack Benny 
among their top five, but include Bob Burns, the bazooka- 
boy. 

Tastes vary with the size of cities, too. In cities with more 
than 1,000,000 population, Joan Davis and Jack Haley held 
fifth place. In the smallest cities polled, Mr. District Attorney 
was preterred. 


The Hooper Rating 


If you do not believe the C.A.B. ratings, you can always 
check them with the findings of another radio survey, con- 
ducted by C. E. Hooper. It was Hooper who in 1934 orig- 
inated the coincidental poll method, or telephoning people 
about the program then on the air. The C.A.B. adopted this 
system in the last few years. Before that it used the recall 
method. Under the recall method, people were asked to 
recall what programs they had heard during some preceding 
period of time. Although the recall method told more about 
the kind of impression a program made, it was subject to the 
undependability of human memory. 






“Command Performance” — Frankie, 
Dinah, Bing, and Frances sing for Gls 
over the Armed Forces Radio Service. 


Now that Hooper and C.A.B. use the same method, their 

results usually show the same trends but often differ on 
exact ratings. For the first week in February, for example, 
eight of the top ten programs were the same in each list. 
They did not rank in the same order, however. 

Great store is set by these ratings in the radio business. 
An entertainer may even get paid on a sliding scale according 
to his Hooper rating! He may get five thousand dollars a 
broadcast if the Hooper rating is eight, and a bonus for 
every point above that. 


Mechanical Taste Tester 

A mechanical method of finding out when radios are on 
and to what stations they are tuned has also been developed. 
Called the Nielsen Radio Index, it is a mechanical recording 
device attached to the radio in a selected sample of radio 
homes. A tape that turns at a constant speed records every 
move you make with your instrument — whether it is turning 
it on or off, or switching the dial to another station. One 
objection to this method is that the machine cannot tell you 
whether anyone was listening to a certain program. 

Constant experimenting is being carried on with mechan- 
ical means of measuring radio audiences. One invention, 
worked out by Dr. Alfred N. Goldsmith of New York City, 
not only tells what program a person is listening to — but 
also what he thinks of it! This “centercasting” system enables 
you to push a button indicating your reaction on a box that 
acts as a radio sending set. When the button is pushed, the 
reaction would register at a central receiving and tabulating 
station. So far, the Federal Communications Commission has 


opposed the system as impractical 


The “Plug Uglies” 

Many people would undoubtedly leap at the chance to 
“send” their reactions to some radio commercials. Paul 
Porter, former chairman of the FCC, reports that it receives 
frequent letters asking it to “do something” about the com- 
mercials. People object to the exaggerated claims of some 
of the advertisements, to their length, and to the way a 
singing commercial about soap flakes may break in on sym- 
phony music. 

When Lewis Gannett, book critic and war correspondent 
of the New York Herald Tribune, returned home last year, 
he wrote: “The first evening I sat by the radio at home I 
heard one long parade of headaches, coughs, aching muscles, 
stained teeth, unpleasant full feeling, 
and gastric hyperacidity. . . . Our 
radio evenings are a sick parade of 
sickness, and if they haven’t yet made 
us a sick nation, I wonder why.” 

Radio stations are aware that the 
public is often irritated rather than 
“sold” by their commercials. The rise 
of singing commercials and other at- 
tempts to make the advertisement as 
entertaining as the rest of the program 
show that advertisers are trying to get 
rid of “plug-uglies.” 

In its commercials as well as its pro- 
gram offerings, radio is trying to find 
out what you want to hear, and give 
you what you want. 
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transmitter for $2,500. With it he can broadcast radio 

programs to listeners for 40 miles in every direction. 

No matter whether it costs as little as $2,500 or as much 
as $100,000, many new FM radio stations are going to be 
built in the next few years. Licenses have been granted by 
the Federal Government for more than 300 new stations. 
In addition, there are about 750 applications on file. By 
1955 we may have as many as 5,000 new radio broadcasting 
stations in this country. Multiply 5,000 by the number of 
persons required to run a radio station and you can see 
what is ahead in FM. 

What is FM? Why haven’t we had FM sooner? How 
does it differ from present-day radio broadcasting? These 
are current questions about FM. 

First, let’s hear a prediction from Paul Porter, Federal 
Communications Commission chairman, now on temporary 
duty running OPA. Recently Mr. Porter said, “FM radio will 
largely supplant the present system of standard broadcast- 
ing, especially for regional and local stations.” 

The “standard broadcasting” we now listen to is also 
called AM radio. So we can anticipate a national shift over 
from AM to FM. 

Let us look behind these mysterious initials. The M 
stands for “modulation”; the F for “frequency”; the A for 
“amplitude.” 

So FM means “frequency modulation.” It isn’t easy to 
translate this engineer shop talk into plain talk, but we'll 
try. Just imagine that you had to deliver a big package 
wrapped in tissue paper to a house at the end of a narrow 
path. Bushes and trees press in on both sides, Gnarled 
roots catch at your feet. By the time you reach the house 
you have fallen flat on your face twice. 

Now imagine that modern road builders have cut through 
this underbrush. You whizz along to the house and deliver 
your package intact. 

That’s the difference between AM and FM. The trees 


| KNOW a man in Kentucky who built a new FM radio 







































































FMBI 
FM reproduces sound faithfully and cuts out static. 
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By William D. Boutwell 
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Major Edwin Armstrong is man 


responsible for inventions leading to FM. 


and bushes are static that crackles your AM radio program. 
The gnarled roots that throw you are lightning. The broad, 
new speedway is FM. 

Before 1937 engineers didn’t know how to build a better 
radio path to your house. Then along came one of the 
greatest inventors of our time — Major Edwin Armstrong. 
He showed how the broad FM highway could be built. 

Recently another barricade to FM progress has also been 
cleared away. Vacant room in the radio spectrum had to be 
found for FM expansion. “Radio spectrum” is more engineer 
shop talk. If we may borrow your imagination again we 
will explain. Let us think of the Empire State building as 
constructed but not occupied. First, radio telegraphy moves 
into the first floor. Radio broadcasting arrives in the 1920s, 
taking over floors 2 to 12. (That is 500 to 1,500 on your 
dial). Radio amateurs are given floors 13 and 21, Govern- 
ment radio for ship, aviation, Army and Navy, etc., take 
a big block of floors. International broadcasting acquires the 
19th and 25th floors. 

The rental agent for Radio Spectrum skyscraper is the 
FCC. It says who will go where. It is 1938. Radio engineers 
are preparing new floors above for occupancy. Newly 
discovered FM applies for and gets floors 42 to 50. 
Television has a temporary lease on the next highest. 

By now our skyscraper is becoming crowded. So the 
FCC announces that television will occupy most of the 
room between floors (wave lengths) 40 and 80, FM takes 
80 to 95. And the engineers are now busy building still 
further extensions. 

So FM is here. It promises to listeners almost static-less 
reception. Also, more of what goes into the microphone 
will come out of your loudspeaker. But you will have to 
buy a new radio receiver or an adapter to pick up FM. 

There is another thing you should know about FM. One- 
third of all the possible licenses have been reserved by 
the FCC for cities of 25,000 population and less. The FCC 
has done that to prevent great cities from gobbling up 
available FM wave lengths. In the near future, the small; 
local radio station may be as common to American small 
towns as the rural newspaper. 

The FCC has also reserved a large block of wave lengths 
for strictly educational stations. Boards of education in 
Chicago, San Francisco, New York—and even a school 
like Sewanhaka High School in Floral Park, Long Island — 
now have stations or licenses to build. 

Today most Americans have a choice between two to 
four network programs at any one time. Tomorrow you 
will have nearly as wide a choice of specialized radio 
programs as we now have among magazines and newspapers, 



























Winchell 


Heatter 










La Guardia 


OR the careless listener, there is danger in the air. That 
danger comes over your radio in the voices of the 


} 


commentators. Each day, in 15-minute doses, as many 
as a dozen of these voices are at your ear to “explain the 
news, or give you “the top of the news as it looks from 
here.” 

Led in popularity by Walter Winchell, Lowell Thomas, 
and H. V. 


millions who listen to them regularly. 


Kaltenborn, these experts have diences of 
Why are they dangerous? Because too often we turn on 
the radio to hear “the news” and accept whatever we hear 
as the facts. Yet what we ofien get is simply one man’s 
opinion. Newspapers and books give us a second chance to 
examine what has been said. Radio does not. A smooth, 
authoritative voice, or a clever manner of presentation, can 
lull us into accepting what we hear without thinking. 

It is true that most radio news is straight reporting, 
bringing you a fast, accurate picture of what is happening. 
But on top of the vast organization of network news broad- 
casts stand the commentators. They are the men especially 
chosen ‘to bring you their views. They contribute much to 
our understanding of -national and world events. If we fail 
to be on the alert as we listen, however, we may be in for 
trouble. We may be listening to only one side of an argument. 
No matter how sincere and convincing that one side is, 
there may be lots to say on the other sides. 

Let’s take a closer look at some of the commentators. 
On Sunday evenings, the American Broadcasting Company 
presents three colorful personalities — Drew Pearson, Walter 
Winchell, and F. H. La Guardia. 

Only a few months ago, the last-named gentleman was 
known as His Honor Fiorello H. La Guardia, Mayor of New 







Pearson 


Danger lurks in the air— 


if you accept comment as straight news 


Comment-Coated News 


York. He was picked for radio because of the outstanding 
success he enjoyed in his weekly comment over a local New 
York City station. He spoke in an informal manner, getting 
angry at the shady practices of a department store one 
moment, and offering housewives his own recipe for spa- 
ghetti the next 

Now that “The Little Flower” is no longer mayor, he has 
a nation-wide sponsored program, but has not changed his 
fatherly stvle. Not one to be bashful, he summed up the 
recent labor-industry disputes by saying, “President Truman, 
crack that whip!” Whether La Guardia is as effective before 
a national audience as he was with his home town folks in 
New York remains to be seen. 


Walter Winchell and ‘“Jergen’s Journal” 

Walter Winchell reports in rapid-fire succession the latest 
society gossip, his own inside stories on Washington poli- 
tics, and the probability of World War III. He has been 
on the air for 14 vears, and combines his radio work with 
writing a national newspaper column. 

Winchell came up the hard way, having left school after 
the sixth grade to become a vaudeville song-and-dance man. 
His Sunday evening program reveals his stage background, 
for his “Jergen’s Journal” is a real show. Millions wait for 
each new line in the Winchell act. That line sometimes 
kindles controversies which involve important world figures. 
His audience may not always get any profound interpre- 
tation. But his show must be what they want, for his pop- 
ularity tops that of all other commentators. 

The man who “knows ail, sees all, tells all” is another 
combination columnist-commentator — Drew Pearson. Unlike 
Winchell, his background is that of a university instructor 
and globe-trotter. His broadcast aims to convince you that 
he has the whole story of each week’s developments i 
Washington. He commonly prefaces a news item with the 
words, “The White House — Exclusive.” 

Most distinctive portion of Pearson’s program is his “Pre 
dictions of Things to Come,” which are only moderately 
accurate, but always unusual or very much out-on-a-limb. 
Recently two of his predictions were, “The weather during 
the spring and summer of 1946 will be — good,” and 
“Harry S. Truman will not run for president in 1948.” His 
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outspokenness once earned for Pearson the doubtful honor 
of being called a liar by President Roosevelt. 

Another of ABC’s top-rankers is Raymond Swing. Dr. 
Dixon Wector, in a study of commentators in The Atlantic 
Monthly, had this to say of him: “Swing has twenty-one 
years’ experience as a foreign correspondent in England, 
France and Germany, a ripe knowledge of languages, history, 
world politics and modern diplomacy . . . In the desperate 
summer of 1940, millions listened nightly to his gentle, dry 
voice of authority, which clarified the news without over- 
playing it or sounding like radio oratory. . . . Some think 
him high-brow . . . too solemn. In prestige, however, Swing 
stands unimpaired. Radio listeners can be grateful to Swing 
for fitting the news into the structure of history.” 


“Top of the News” 


Tall, handsome Fulton Lewis, Jr., heard nightly over the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, is a native Washingtonian. 
Since 1937, his persuasive voice has been reporting “the top 
of the news” from his home town. His comments on the 
Democratic administration and its various executive depart- 
ments can usually be summed up in one phrase — he’s ag’in 
it. 

Lewis is one of the few commentators who is sponsored 
by local businesses in various cities. He says that this avoids 
the suggestion that he is under pressure from a national 
advertiser. He led the successful fight to get rights for radio 
men in the Capital press gallery and in the White House. 
And Lewis was the first commentator to give an individual 
the chance to answer back over the air. He turned over an 
entire program to a Texas Congressman whose actions Lewis 
had previously criticized. 

Gabriel Heatter, also on Mutual’s nightly program, com- 
mits what most commentators consider the blackest of sins. 
He not only allows the “middle commercial” — he delivers 
it himself. Most commentators refuse to permit interruptions 
for advertisements. But Heatter is happy to pause and tell 
you about the virtues of Kreml hair tonic. Once known 
as “the boy orator of Brooklyn,” the emotional, tear-wringing 
Heatter does not stick to any special field. But whatever 
subject he takes up, Heatter inflates it with eloquence. 


“Mildest of Commentators” 


Lowell Thomas, “this mildest of commentators,” is now 
in his sixteenth year on the air for the National Broadcasting 
Company. As newsreel announcer, author of adventure books 
and lecturer, Thomas is widely known. And his nightly radio 
program is the standby of millions. 

Unlike the Pearson-Winchell type of commentator, matter- 
of-fact Thomas avoids predictions and rumor stories. And 
unlike the Swing-Kaltenborn type, he is not a high authority 
on international affairs. Rather, he uses his warm, friendly 
voice to bring an ably-selected digest of the news, brightened 
with human interest features. Thomas sometimes originates 
his broadcasts from spectacular places. An example is his 
newscast delivered from a helicopter. 

That crisp, dignified, familiar voice heard over NBC every 
weekday night belongs to Hans von Kaltenborn. Referred to 
as “the dean of commentators,” Kaltenborn has been work- 
ing behind a microphone since radio’s infancy. 

Broadcasting from the Spanish Civil War front in 1936, he 
was the first to transmit the sound of battlefield gunfire to a 
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radio audience. The scholarly, well-traveled Kaltenborn 
skyrocketed to national fame during the Munich crisis in 
September, 1938. At that time, when European peace hung 
in the balance, he made 102 broadcasts in 18 days. 

Sixty-seven-year-old Kaltenborn does his commentating 
without dramatics. He adopts the manner of a professor 
who knows his subject from A to Z. After hearing one of 
Kaltenborn’s more lengthy broadcasts, a noted Washington 
journalist remarked, “I wish I could be as sure of a few 
things as that guy is about everything.” 

Led by Kaltenborn, a group of commentators formed the 
Association of Radio News Analysts in 1942. Although not all 
radio newsmen belong to it, the ARNA has a creed which 
most commentators try to follow. The creed calls for ac- 
curacy, good taste, no sensationalism, and no commercial 
“plugs” delivered by the commentators. The ARNA be- 
lieves commentators should be permitted to say what they 
wish without censorship from sponsors or networks. 


“This Is London” 


The Columbia Broadcasting System does not agree with 
the ARNA on this last point. CBS definitely opposes news 
broadcasters expressing any opinions of their own on the 
air. The network always refers to its newscasters as analysts 
rather than commentators. This policy has earned for 
Columbia a reputation for straight news reporting. 

Edward R. Murrow, a slim, quiet fellow still in his thirties, 
has been the chief of Columbia’s European staff for many 
years. No man can fit exactly the CBS ideal of a com- 
mentator. Just in selecting the news and in the tone of voice 
used to deliver it, newscasters are adding their own opinion. 
But when Ed Murrow opens his broadcasts with a quiet 
“This is London,” the chances of getting the straight, un- 
varnished, independent facts are excellent. 















More commenta- 
tors (starting up- 
per left, reading 
clockwise): 
Raymond Swing, 
Lowell Thomas, 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
Ed Murrow, H. V. 
Kaltenborn. 









































Acting FCC Chief 
Denny 


HE Federal Communications Commission is a Govern- 

ment organization that grew out of a crisis. Almost over- 

night, radio became a big industry. In the last seven 
months of 1922, the number of receiving sets in the United 
States jumped from less than 200,000 to more than 1,500,- 
000. The number of regular broadcasting stations increased 
from five to 320. Today there are more than 60 million sets 
and almost 1,000 licensed standard broadcasting stations, 
in addition to short wave amateur transmitters. 

Originally, the Department of Commerce issued eis 
but the industry mushroomed out of control. Wave lengths 
began to jam each other. The air was filled with squeals. 
Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, called a 
meeting of leaders of the industry, and the industry agreed 
to regulation. The heterodyne squeals of stations jamming 
each other faded from the air. Stations operated on assigned 
frequencies. 

During this time, the telephone industry was also making 
tremendous progress. The Bell System and independent 
companies were extending their network of lines, criss- 
crossing the entire nation so that the remotest hamlets and 
villages were in touch with every other spot in the country. 
Communications in America was taking on a complex pat- 
tern. Some form of regulation and control was necessary. 

The basic radio law emerged in 1934, It was not an over- 
night job. It grew out of experience, trial and error and 
careful study by experts. The American people chose private 
ownership and management with regulatory controls to 
protect the public interest. They did not place radio in the 
hands of the Government, as Britain did. The Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 not only coordinated supervision under a 
single agency, but also established the basis for a national 
communications policy. 


Little Agency with Big Problems 


Today, after many years of growth, the FCC still re- 
mains a comparatively small organization. It is made up of 
seven commissioners, one appointed each year, with no 
more than four affiliated with one political party. It is staffed 
by 1,200 employees, 60 per cent of whom are in Wash- 
ington and the remaining 40 per cent in field offices 
scattered throughout the United States, its territories and 
possessions. 

FCC assigns frequencies and call letters for all classes of 
radio stations except those belonging to the Government. 
It licenses and regulates all broadcast stations, licenses radio 
operators, and inspects equipment. It promotes safety of 
life and property by requiring compulsory use of radio and 
by licensing and regulating ship, shore, aviation, police 
and forestry radio services. FCC also encourages special 
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Watchdog of the Airways 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


studies and engineering research. Finally, it regulates 
telephone and telegraph companies engaged in interstate 
or foreign communication by wire or radio. 

FCC regulation of radio is based upon the public “interest, 
convenience and necessity.” It carefully considers applica- 
tions for construction permits or licenses to use radio fre- 
quencies. It prescribes the kind of service to be rendered 
by radio stations, and makes regulations to prevent in- 
terference. 

FCC has no authority to censor radio programs. Such a 
power would interfere with the right of free speech 
by means of the radio. However, some critics have raised 
the question of where Government control should stop. 

In the near future we shall have a much larger number 
of radio stations operating. FM (frequency modulation), 
a new technique developed in the '30s, is on the verge 
of tremendous expansion and should soon rival or even sur- 
pass our present system of broadcasting. Commercial tele- 
vision is already moving ahead. This will broaden the field 
of FCC controls when it becomes a household instrument. 

Radar, the new technique which had so much to do with 
winning the war, will have many important peacetime 
applications. This, too, will bring FCC into the picture. 

Until he became temporary head of the OPA recently, the 
Chairman of FCC was Paul A. Porter. The other six mem- 
Commission are C. R. Denny, now acting as 


Ray C. Wakefield, C. J. Durr, 


bers of the 
Paul A. Walker, 


chairman, 


E. K. Jett, and W. H. Wills. 





Press Association Photos 
During war, FCC had added job of intercepting and 
recording Axis broadcasts to learn enemy secrets. 
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Bismarck lays down harsh peace terms to Thiers of France 





















‘‘BLOOD AND IRON“ 


N 1869, the throne of Spain was vacant. The Spaniards 

looked about for a king, and then offered the crown to 
Leopold, one of the princes of the German Hohenzollern 
family. Because of this offer, one nation was born, and another 
went down to defeat. 

In the year of the battle of Waterloo (1815), Otto von 
Bismarck was born in Prussia. Bismarck’s birth was to cause 
more trouble for France than Napoleon's defeat at Waterloo. 

Bismarck became Chancellor of Prussia, the largest and 
strongest of the German states, in 1862. He dreamed of 
uniting these German states under the domination of Prussia. 
The strongest contender against Prussia was Austria. With 
Austria as his “valuable ally” he took territory from Denmark. 
Then he turned on his “valuable ally” and conquered Austria. 
Thus he determined that Prussia would dominate a united 
Germany. His next task was to unite the German states. 

Bismarck believed in “blood and iron.” He believed that 
the only way to prevent internal wars among the German 
states was to find an outside foe against whom they would 
unite. France was the most likely foe. When the Spanish 
throne matter came up, the French protested violently against 
a German prince for the Spanish throne. Bismarck was 
delighted. He saw possibilities of a war that would unite 
all the Germans into one nation. 

But the amiable King William of Prussia promised the 
mfench ambassador, Count Benedetti. that he would advise 


Leopold to refuse the throne! And Leopold did refuse it. 
Bismarck was furious. 

Then came a telegram for Bismarck from William, about 
further demands that Benedetti had made. The telegram 
explained in detail that the king considered the matter settled 
because Leopold had refused the throne. Bismarck was given 
leave to prepare a press announcement about the negotiations. 

Bismarck prepared the announcement —by leaving out 
all explanation of the why’s and wherefore’s of the situation, 
and ending with words that were a slap in the face to France. 

The French, then ruled by the ambitious Emperor Napoleon 
III, nephew of the great Napoleon, were infuriated. The 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870 resulted. The German states 
united against a common foe. Thus the wily Bismarck found 
the fuse to set off the explosion that would complete his 
life work. With the help of some French hot-heads, he had 
managed to fire the fuse, and King William of Prussia 
became the first Emperor of a united Germany. 


Bismarck united Germany and set that theme of “blood and 
iron” that was to dominate Germany for years to come, 
leading her into two world wars. Of Germany’s wars, he said, 
“Our century, too, will find no other means to set the clock 
of development to the correct time.” At present, the United 
Nations are striving to find another way to set this clock. 
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Tamborini — a vote for democrac 
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N a peaceful Sunday recently, three million Argentine 
a went to the polls. They were casting their ballots 
to elect a new president. In the first national Argentine 
election since 1937, these voters made their choice between 
two men. One was fascist-minded retired colonel, Juan 
Domingo Peron. The other was Jose P. Tamborini, sup- 
ported by the Democratic Union—a group of four anti- 
Peron parties. 

The calm surrounding this February 24 election surprised 
Argentina and startled the outside world. It had the at- 
mosphere of a lull following a heavy storm. There was no 
violence or fraud — and both had been expected. When the 
last voter had cast his ballot at the end of the day, both 
sides claimed a victory. 

It was, as one Peron supporter put it, “the first clean 
election in Argentine history.” For the first time, said another 
Argentine, “the people in the provinces have been able to 
-vote without fearing guns.” Final results of the election 
may not be known until late this month. 


An Orderly Election? 

But this picture of an orderly election is deceiving. Right 
up to polling day, the presidential campaign was marked 
by violence, gunfire, and mob scenes. Since June 8, 1943, 
Argentina had been run by a group of army officers known 
as the “Colonels’ Clique.” (See World Week, November 12, 
1945.) The “strong man” of this dictatorship has been 
Candidate Peron. Although he resigned his government po- 
sition last October, he has continued to run the show. 

This show has definitely been on the Nazi-Fascist model. 
Most serious charges made against Peron and his henchmen 
have been their cooperation with Mazi Germany. 

If all this is true, if Peron is truly the strong man of 
Argentina, why did he allow an election to take place at 
all? The answer is that he was confident of his ability to 
win. He probably felt that being named president in a 
free election would increase his power and control over 
Argentina. And as chief of state elected by a majority vote, 
Peron’s international standing would be greatly heightened. 

For his main support, Peron looks to the great masses of 
underprivileged workers. The poorer classes of Argentina 
have always been badly treated by their employers. By 
offering them higher wages and better working and living 


First Election Since 1937 is 


Peaceful under Army Supervision 
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Col. Peron — a vote for fascism. 


conditions, Peron has drawn enthusiastic support from 
them. 

Standing against Senor Peron are the four parties which 
make up the Democratic Union. This alliance was formed 
late last year and nominated Dr. Tamborini for president 
and Dr. Enrique Mosca for vice-president. The four parties 
are led by the Radical Party (which is not radical but a 
middle-class party), the only really powerful national po- 
litical group opposed to Peron The other three are the 
Progressive Democrats (active in only one province), the 
Socialists (limited to Argentina’s capital, Buenos Aires), 
and the recently-formed Communist Party. 

Although it did not join the Democratic Union, the 
Conservative Party (also known as the National Den- 
ocrats) is also an anti-Peron group. Tamborini and Mosca 
received heavy support from business men, the upper class 
landowners and stock breeders, and professional men. Most 
important, their backing came from ordinary citizens who 
prefer a democratic government to the type of dictatorship 
they have been living under for the past few years. 

Each of the candidates received enthusiastic welcomes 
in their campaign tours throughout the country. The hand- 
some, vigorous, smiling Peron was much more of a personal 
success than the 59-year-old Tamborini. But the Demo- 
cratic Union candidate was still heartily cheered by crowds 
favoring democracy. 

Tamborini had plenty of trouble on his tour. The pro- 
Peron police, increased from 6,000 to 60,000 for the cam- 
paign, broke up numerous Democratic Union meetings. 
Scores of Tamborini supporters were wounded, and at least 
three were killed at various points. 

As Argentina went to the polls, her fascist government was 
a special worry to her Latin American neighbors and to the 
United States. There had been a lot of strong talk against 
the Colonels’ Clique, and action from the outside has been 
threatened — but never taken — many times. 

The strongest attack on the Argentine dictatorship came 
just 12 days before the country’s elections. It came in the 
form of a “Blue Book” published by the U. S. State De- 
partment and addressed to all Latin American countries 
except Argentina. 

A “blue book” (or a “yellow book” or “white paper” 
—the color doesn’t matter) is a document issued to explain 
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a government’s view on a particular subject, usually an 
important international issue. In this case, it is a strongly- 
worded “memorandum.” Its subject: the sins of Argentina. 

The 40,000-word Blue Book pulls no punches. It names 
names, gives dates, places and figures. It is based on evi- 
dence coming from secret Nazi diplomatic documents which 
have recently come into American hands. The Blue Book 
establishes beyond doubt that the Argentine government 
gave active support to the Axis war effort. This was true 
both before and after the phoney Argentine declaration of 
war against Germany. Even more important, the memo- 
randum leaves no doubt that Argentina is at present giving 
refuge to powerful Nazi interests for the purpose of reviving 
Nazism in the world. 

Germany, the Blue Book shows, has established a base 
in Argentina for future aggressive action. Peron is person- 
ally accused of heading a group which aims to form a Nazi 
block of countries in South America. 

A section of the report tells about the protection given 
to Axis espionage agents by Argentine authorities. Through 
these spies, the Nazi war leaders received important in- 
formation on the war effort of the American republics. And 
from this information, the Nazis were enabled to torpedo 
Allied ships and otherwise hinder the Allied war effort. 

With documents to prove each point, the State Depart- 
ment’s Blue Book makes these five charges against the 
military clique headed by Senor Peron: 

(1) They have violated agreements of peace and co- 
with Latin American nations and the U. S. 
(2) They formed a Nazi-Fascist state in Argentina. (3) They 
actively worked for an Axis victory in the war. (4) They 
interfered in Bolivia, creating a revolution which set up a 
dictatorship there. (5) They plotted to ship materials to 
Nazi Germany through Spain. In return, they were to re- 
ceive German weapons for the purpose of conquering other 
South American countries. 


operation 


Whether the State Department purposely timed its Blue 
Book so that it would burst into the midst of the Argentine 
election campaign is not known. But it certainly created a 
stir in Argentina. 





International 


Crowd of 300,000 at Democratic Union meeting. Pictures 
are those of Jose Tamborini (left) and Enrique Mosca. 


Peron immediately tried to deny the Blue Book’s charges. 
Within a few days, he issued a Blue-and-White Book. In it, 
he accuses Assistant Secretary of State Spruille Braden of 
directing a large-scale spy ring when he was U. S. ambas- 
sador in Argentina. But Peron’s claims were not backed up 
by documentary proof. And the Argentine fuehrer was 
unable to disprove the evidence of his country’s connection 
with Germany. 


What Is Argentina’s Future? 


And now Argentina’s future is being decided. If Tamborini 
is elected, he promises to “destroy the cancerous Nazi- 
Fascism” in his country. But he may have trouble taking 
over the reins of government. No definite date has been set 
for the inauguration of a new president. And it remains to 
be seen whether Peron and his strong-arm organization 
would move out without a struggle if he is not elected. 

If Peron is elected president, then the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere must decide what action they wish 
to take. Should Argentina be left alone? Or is Argentina a 
threat to world peace because of her Nazi connections and 
should some positive action be taken against her? 

An Inter-American Conference on Peace and Security is 
scheduled to open in Brazil between March 15 and April 
15. The purpose of this meeting is to draw up a mutual 
assistance treaty for the Western Hemisphere. This treaty 
will call for setting up a joint military agency to plan the 
defense of all American republics. 

Should Argentina, if she is still in Peron’s hands, be in- 
cluded? Secretary of State James F. Byrnes has already 
said that the United States is opposed to signing the pact 
if the Argentine dictatorship is a party to it. 

Another step against Argentina would be to throw her 
out of the United Nations Organization. Some nations 
opposed her entry into the UNO from the very beginning. 

The State Department’s Blue Book is the strongest 
accusation yet made against Argentina. Perhaps the 
Argentines will drive the rattlesnakes out of their nest. If not, 
the United States may find itself out on a limb. We have 
proved Argentina’s guilt— now what can we do about it? 
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Almost 200,000 persons fill one of Buenos Aires’ plazas 
as Col. Juan Peron accepts the Labor Party’s nomination. 











Franco Totters 

What Happened: The United States 
has decided to crack down on the 
Franco regime in Spain. In a note sent 
to Great Britain and France, the State 
Department made the following three 
proposals: 

(1) that the Three Powers issue a 
joint announcement on Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco’s assistance to the Axis 
and demand his retirement; 

(2) that they proclaim their desire 
to see established as soon as possible a 
temporary Spanish government — re- 
placing the Franco regime — which 
would free all political prisoners and 
prepare for holding a free election; 

(3) that the three governments pro- 
claim that while they favor these 
changes they do not intend to interfere 
directly in Spain’s domestic affairs and 
that any action to oust Franco must 
come from the Spanish people them- 
selves, without resort to any violence. 

Reports from London showed that 
the British Labor Government was 
wholeheartedly in support of the Ameri- 
can proposals. 

The official announcement of the 
State Department note came 
after Franco ordered the closing of the 
Spanish frontier to all traffic. The 
French Cabinet at the same time re- 
vealed that it intends to put new pres- 
sure on the United States and Britain to 
acquaint them with “the dangers that 
the present situation in Spain creates 
for international security.” There was 
also the implication that France may 
bring up the question of Spain before 
the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions Organization. 

The French government’s 
which amounts to an economic boycott 
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Speeding the Parting (?) Guest 





International 


Gen. Francisco Franco addressing newly promoted officers at the General 
Staff School in Madrid. Allies are putting pressure on Franco to resign. 


on Spain — followed a mounting public 
pressure within France for a break of 
diplomatic relations with the Franco 
regime. French public opinion was par- 
ticularly aroused by the recent execu- 
tions of ten Republicans in Spain. 

In retaliation, the Spanish govern- 
ment ordered the closing of the border 
from its side, 

What’s Behind It: The New York 
Times estimates that no less than 70 
per cent of the Spanish people are op- 
posed to Franco and his cohorts. His 
brutalitarian regime has con- 
demned by the Big Three at the Pots- 
dam Conference and later barred from 
idmission to the UNO. There is little 
doubt, most observers agree, that an 
economic boycott by all 51 United Na- 
tions would soon bring Franco to his 
knees and return Spain to the family of 
democratic nations. 


been 


Reds “Strip’’ Manchuria 

What Happened: It’s still touch and 
go in China. Here is how the “truce” 
stands at the moment. On the positive 
side is the recent signing of the formal 
agreement combining Chinese govern- 
ment armies with Communist armies. 

Under the terms of this agreement, 
China is to have a single unified army 
of sixty divisions (about 840,000 men) 
within 18 months. The Government and 
Red divisions will be merged into three- 
division armies, some under Kuomintang 
(government) commanders and others 
under Communist commanders. 

General George E. Marshall, Presi- 
dent Truman’s special envoy to China, 
who is credited with bringing about the 
unification program, was one of the 
signers of the pact. 

On the negative side are the per- 





“stripping” 


reports that the Russians are 
Manchuria of its wealth. 
According to the Chinese-Russian agree- 
ment of last August, the Red Army was 
to leave that region by December 3, 
1945 and at the latest by February | 
of this year. Suspicion of Russia’s inten- 
tions brought forth a day-long demon- 
stration by 10,000 students in Chung- 
king who demanded “Manchuria for the 
Chinese.” 


sistent 


The very day that the military merger 
agreement was signed, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek announced that he had 
rejected Russia’s demands for additional 
economic concessions in Manchuria. 

Later, the Soviet military commander 
in Manchuria, Maj. Gen. Andrei Kov- 
toun-Stankevitch, admitted that Russian 
soldiers had removed machinery from 
factories in Manchuria but explained 
that this was in accordance with a Big 
Three agreement. In Washington, Sec- 
retary of State Byrnes declared that he 
knew of no such understanding. Mean- 
while, a Moscow broadcast hinted that 
some Russian troops would stay in Man- 
churia until we recall our marines from 
China. 

What’s Behind It: Manchuria has 
been called the key to China’s future. 
The Chinese want this rich region back. 
The return of Manchuria to China has 
been promised in the Cairo Declaration 
by the Allied powers, including Russia. 

Commented the New York Herald- 
Tribune recently, “It is clear that the 
attitude of the Russians in Manchuria 
in the immediate future will be an acid 
test of Soviet intentions. The decisions 
the Russians make will be a clear ind 
cation of whether Russo-American CO 
operation is possible and, thus, of the 
prospects for a peaceful world.” 
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Krug Succeeds Ickes 

What Happened: Picking a big man 
for a big job, President Truman named 
Julius A. Krug to be the new Secretary 
of the Interior. The appointment ended 
weeks of Capital speculation as to 
who would succeed recently-resigned 
Harold L. Ickes. Six-foot, burly, likable 
“Cap” Krug takes over the Cabinet post 
only a few months after leaving his last 
Government job as chairman of the War 
Production Board. 

Thirty-eight-year-old Krug will be 
the youngest man in the President’s 
Cabinet. He said he welcomed the ap- 
pointment because it would permit him 
to continue his work with the country’s 
natural resources, The former center of 
the University of Wisconsin football 
team first achieved wide public notice 
for his work as chief power engineer of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

When a serious shortage in the na- 
tional power supply threatened in 
1940, “Cap” was called to Washington 
to handle the situation. In 1943, he be- 
came vice chairman of the WPB, in 
charge of directing the nation’s raw 
material to supply vital Army-Navy 
needs, After brief service in the Navy as 
a lieutenant-commander, Krug was 
named WPB chairman in 1944. Krug’s 
background also includes service with 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and as public utilities chief in 
Kentucky. 

What’s Behind It: Former Secretary 
Ickes, who resigned after a sharply- 
worded dispute with President Truman, 
ended 13 years as a fighting, able, ef- 
fective Cabinet officer. There is wide 
agreement that Krug’s experience and 
personality make him well qualified to 
fill “Honest Harold’s” shoes. 
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Julius A. Krug 
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Riots and navy mutiny have occurred 
in India as Indians demand freedom. 


Mutiny in India 


What Happened: Things are again 
quiet but not necessarily peaceful in 
India. A minor incident — the refusal of 
a British officer to permit Indian sailors 
to listen to a political speaker — touched 
off a major mutiny and a series of riots 
in Bombay which resulted in the death 
of 228 persons and injuries to another 
1,047, Large scale disturbances were 
also reported at Karachi, Calcutta and 
Madras. 

Some 12,000 men of the Royal Indian 
Navy seized a dozen warships from their 
British and Indian officers and fired on 
shore installations in Bombay. The 
fever spread ashore and riots flared 
throughout the city. After three days of 
disorder, the naval mutineers gave up 
and surrendered the warships. Their 
chief grievance was that the pay and 
food they received were inferior to that 
of British sailors. 

What’s Behind It: Underlying the 
revolt in Bombay was undoubtedly the 
strong desire of the Indians for inde- 
pendence. It will be recalled that in 
1942 the British government sent Sir 
Stafford Cripps to India with a plan 
promising self-government to that coun- 
try. The mission failed largely because 
the Hindus and the Moslems could not 
agree among themselves on the kind of 
government they wanted. A new com- 
mission of three British cabinet mem- 
bers has recently left for New Delhi to 
make another effort to settle the quarrel 
between the two opposing parties. India 
has become a hot potato which the 
British government would just as soon 
drop, if they only could. 
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Living Costs Zoom 


What Happened: Government offi- 
cials agreed that the cost of living was 
on the way up, but disagreed on how 
high it would go. Marriner Eccles, chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, pre- 
dicted that the new wage-price policy 
might cause the cost of living to increase 
10 per cent. He told the House Banking 
and Currency Commitee that no wage 
rise was justified unless it could be met 
out of increased production and profits. 


Chester Bowles, Director of Economic 
Stabilization, preferred to cut Eccles’ 
estimate in half. “I certainly hope it 
will be no more than . . . 5 per cent,” he 
said, emphasizing that the new wage- 
price policy was “the last chance” to 
halt inflation. 

One source of higher costs was al- 
ready clear as the Government author- 
ized an increase in the ceiling prices of 
meat beginning March 11. Higher prices 
are expected to add an average of 1% 
per cent to the housewives’ budget. The 
new ceilings are the result of a 16-cent- 
an-hour wage increase ordered by the 
Government for meat packing workers. 

But America worried about food sup- 
plies for the war-torn countries of Eu- 
rope and Asia as well as the cost of 
food at home. President Truman re- 
quested former President Herbert 
Hoover and 12 other civic leaders to 
plan a voluntary program for reducing 
food consumption in this country. 

What’s Behind It: To help check the 
spread of famine in war-devastated 
countries, Americans must eat less 
bread. And under the meat packing 
agreement, they will pay a little more 
for each meat ball. 
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Postwar Army 


& What Happened: “The American peo- 
ple know that the occupation forces 
Fiave to stay, but they don’t see why a 
Iooy who is ready to go to college should 
“pe clrafted in peacetime.” 

That is the big problem facing our 
Army, according to Representative 
‘Carl Vinson, chairman of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee. In a bill put 
before Congress, Representative Vin- 
son suggests we recruit an all-volunteer 
force to replace our drafted Gls on duty 
in Germany and Japan. 

We can recruit this occupation force 
of 600,000, says Vinson, by making 
overseas duty “sufficiently attractive.” 
Added “attractions” would include high- 
er pay ($94 a month instead of $60 as 
a minimum for privates), better educa- 
tional and recreational facilities, per- 
mission to have wives overseas, and 
lorager furloughs at home 

Included in the Vinson bill is a sug- 
‘ gestion that the Selective Service Act, 
which runs out on May 15, be extended 
only for 30-day periods, until the neces 





U. S. Speaks Up 


What Happened: While “we will not 
use force for any other purpose,” the 
United States will defend the principles 
of the United Nations Charter and will 
not allow aggression on the part of any 
nation. In a vigorously-worded speech, 
Secretary of State James, F. Byrnes set 
this as the keynote to American foreign 
policy. 

Although Byrnes referred to Russia 
only indirectly, he clearly had the 
Soviet Union’s actions in eastern Europe 
and Manchuria in mind when he said: 

(1) No nation has a right to hold 
troops in other sovereign states without 
their approval and consent. (2) No 
nation should unnecessarily prolong the 
making of peace. (3) No nation has a 
right to help itself to property in liber- 
ited or ex-enemy countries without 
agreement among the Allies. (4) No 
nation should conduct “a war of nerves 
to achieve strategic ends.’ 

Just one day before the Secretary's 
speech, Sen, Arthur H. Vandenberg 
had reported to Congress on the UNO 
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American delegates to UNO arrive from London at LaGuardia Field, N. Y. 
L. to R.: Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Sen. Arthur Vandenberg, Edward Stettinius. 


sary number of volunteers is recruited. 

Army and Navy leaders agree with 
Vinson that soldiers’ pay should be in- 
creased. But our military chiefs feel 
that the Selective Service Act must be 
continued — or some form of universal 
peacetime military training must be pro- 
vided for. 

What’s Behind It: With less than two 
months to go before the draft law runs 
out, Congress must take action soon on 
shaping the future size of our Army. 
President Truman believes peacetime 
conscription is still a necessity. 


General Assembly meetings, which he 
had attended as a delegate. While 
praising the work of the UNO, the 
Michigan Republican emphasized his 
belief that its future success rests upon 
the ability of the U. S. and Russia to 
“learn to live together.” 

What’s Behind [t: Vandenberg’s re- 
port indirectly criticized the U. S. State 
Department for failing to provide a 
strong enough American leadership in 
the UNO. Byrnes’ speech indicates that 
our Government may well be taking 
this stronger line. 
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A Chicago Violinist 


Congress vs. “Caesar” 


What Happened: James Caesar Pe- 
trillo, leader of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, was the target of a 
bill passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. By an overwhelming count, Con- 
gress voted to make illegal many of the 
demands on radio stations made by the 
boss of the 
union. 

This is big news to the school boys 
and girls who attend the Interlochen 
(Mich.) National Music Camp during 
the summer. Broadcasts of the Inter- 
lochen Festival have been kept off the 
air for four summers. Reason behind 
the ban is that Petrillo’s union opposes 
broadcasts by amateur musicians who — 
says the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians — are competing with _profes- 
sional musicians, 

Some of the other demands which 
caused the sharp Congressional action 
to be taken against Petrillo include: 
(1) His demand that radio stations 
broadcasting the same program over 
FM and standard wave lengths hire a 
double set of musicians, although only 
one set is needed. (2) His refusal, re- 
laxed during the war, but just renewed, 
to allow rebroadcasts of music originat- 
ing trom foreign countries. (3) His re- 
quirement that royalties be paid by 
broadcasters for the use of electrical 
transcriptions — royalties which go into 
the union treasury. 

One of the most active fighters against 
Petrillo has been Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, 
president of the National Music Camp. 

What’s Behind It: The House action 
follows by a year the passage of a simi 
lar, but milder, bill by the Senate. Pe- 
trillo’s actions have stirred resentment 
in some Congressional quarters for 
years, but this is the first time that de 
cisive action is planned against him. 


professional musicians 
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Finalists in Fifth 
Science Talent Search 


CALIFORNIA .. . Alameda 


Alameda High School Elizabeth Roemer 


Los Angeles 
Alexander Hamilton High School 

ames Alexander Hummel 
Mill Valley 


Tamalpais Union H.S. Elaine C. Jones 


Napa 
Napa Junior College David Dill Cudaback 


San Francisco 
St. Ignatius H.S. James William Shields 


COLORADO ... Boulder 
Boulder H.S. Patricia Ruth McMillin 


CONNECTICUT .. . Bridgeport 
Bassick High School Harold Zirin 
Hamden 
Hamden H.S. George L. Gaines, Jr. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA... Washington 


Roosevelt H.S. John T. Hopkins, IV 
ILLINOIS ... Chicago 
Immaculata H.S. Dorothy M. Kohnen 


Downers Grove 
Downers Grove Community High School 
Daniel Herbert Larson 
Granite City 
Granite City Community High School 
Russell Dee Johnson, Jr. 


INDIANA ... Culver 
Culver Military Academy Stephen R. Arnold 


KANSAS ... Medicine Lodge 


Medicine Lodge H.S. Neal Bert Kindig 

Wellington 

Wellington H.S. John Charles Champeny 
MINNESOTA .. . Brainerd 

Washington H.-S Kenneth G. Widing 


MISSOURI .. . St. Louis 


Southwest High School iles Alfred Kernen 


NEW JERSEY... Garfield 
pe “eae ‘A 


n High School Walter George Gall 


Upper Montclair 
State Teachers College High School 
Robert C. West, Jr. 
West Orange 
West Orange H.S. Gordon A. Newkirk, Jr. 


NEW YORK... New York City 

Bronx High School of Science 
Leon Reginald Bush Jack Durell 
Abraham Isaac Schweid Arthur Sicular 
Christopher Columbus High School 

Gerald Wilbur Ludwig 
Forest Hills High School 
Richard C. Lewontin Josephine B. Raskind 


Poughkeepsie 

Poughkeepsie High School Seymour Sack 
St. Albans 

Andrew Jackson High School 

James Burton Cumming Ilonka Karasz 
Syracuse 

Nottingham H.S. Joan Louise Lines 
Whitesboro 

Whitesboro Central H.S. Douglas P. Baird 


OKLAHOMA ... Tulsa 
Will Rogers H.S. Donald E. Herbert, Jr. 


OREGON ... Eu 


gene 
Eugene High School Alice May Kingman 
PENNSYLVANIA .. . Elizabethtown 
Elizabethtown H.S k. Marilyn Rohrer 
Pittsburgh 
Taylor Allderdice H.S. Donald J. Shombert 
Villanova 


Notre Dame Academy Elizabeth U. Laufer 
WASHINGTON ... Blaine 

Blaine High School Gilbert Randall Seely 

Ellensburg 

Ellensburg H.S. James B. Gibson 


WEST VIRGINIA .. . South Charleston 
South Charleston H.S. Dorothy J. Jackson 











_THIS COMPETITION IS APPROVED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 





40 more future scientists 


attend Science Talent Institute 


For the fifth consecutive year, 40 future scientists have been invited on all- 
expense trips to Washington, D. C., March | to 5, to attend the Science Talent 
Institute. These are the 40 finalists in the Fifth Annual Science Talent Search. 


Designed to discover and develop scientific ability among high school seniors, 
the Science Talent Search is conducted by Science Clubs of America and 
sponsored by the Westinghouse Educational Foundation. 


While in Washington, one boy and one girl will be awarded $2400 
Westinghouse Grand Science Scholarships, eight will be awarded $400 
Westinghouse Science Scholarships, and $3000 additional in scholarships will 
be awarded. 

In addition to the Westinghouse Scholarships, colleges and universities have 
offered scholarship aid to every finalist in all four of the Science Talent 
Searches previously conducted. Also, more than 1000 winners of Honorable * 
Mentions in past competitions have been offered collegiate 
scholarships. = 







HOW YOU CAN PARTICIPATE IN THE NEXT SEARCH... / 


If you will be a senior in high school next fall, plan now to / | sus 
°° ° . . Fal y ‘stems ge 

participate in the Sixth Annual Science Talent Search — / x Searcy 

which is now getting under way. / SPs 








Write, today, for free leaflet which tells all about this 
competition. Address: School Service, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





/ 
/ 


Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS — Sunday, 2:30 pm, EST, NBC 
TED MALONE — Monday through Friday, 11:45 am, EST, American Network 








Tin tor 
Amer'it: 


Imported from distant lands, tin is 


one of industry's most useful metals 


S there anything quite as American as a tin can? In every 
far off spot on the globe where U. S. soldiers have fought 
or where U. S. relief goods go, the tin can remains as a 
souvenir that “the Yanks were there.” Eskimos in the Aleu- 
tians use bits of tin cans on their harpoons. 

Egyptian peasants turn old gasoline cans into buckets for 
their water wheels. Bombed-out Italians fashion used tins 
into utensils and save the tinfoil wrappings around American 
cigarettes and gum. To many foreigners it must seem as 
though the U. S. is one big mountain of tin. 

Nothing could be more incorrect. We have absolutely no 
important tin deposits in our country. This is a very serious 
lack, for we use more tin than any other nation. Take tin 
cans alone — we manufacture 12 billion of them a year! 

Tin is vitally important to us because it is one of the most 


useful of metals. As an ingot bar, it is silvery white except 
for a slight blue tint. It is fairly soft and a little elastic. If 
you bend a bar of pure tin, it will “cry” — make a crackling 
and squeaky noise. 

Tin is valuable because it doesn’t tarnish in the air, is not 
affected by many acid liquids, and resists corrosion better 
than most metals. But because it is one of the most expensive 
of industrial metals — three times the cost of aluminum, four 
times that of copper, and 40 times that of iron, it is widely 
used either mixed with another metal or spread thinly as 
protective coating. 

Rolled into sheets and beaten out fine with wooden 
mallets, tin forms tinfoil for “silvering” mirrors and for wrap- 
pings to protect tobacco, gum, soap, cosmetics, and choc- 
olates. Covering sheet steel or iron, it protects them from 
rust. When these rust, it is because the tin covering has 
worn off. 

As an alloy (mixed with another metal), tin is used in 
toothpaste tubes, solder, metal for printing type, and pewter. 
Mixed in the proportion of 9/10ths copper to 1/10th tin, it 
forms bronze, which is harder thar either copper or tin 
alone. It goes into the making of torpedo tubes, propeller 
shafts, and Babbitt metal. Babbitt is an excellent anti-friction 
metal used to line the bearings of machinery. 

Being such a splendid general handyman to industry, tin 
is a “must” on our list of imports. But since we have no tin 
sources ourselves and have had a lot of trouble importing 
tin because of the war, we have had to make our dwindling 
tin stockpile go a long way. As it is, over 35 per cent of our 
stockpile already has been used up. 

The U. S. has mofe than a year’s supply on hand (95,000 
tons), but the Government warns that it will strictly control 
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Most important sources of world’s tin are in Southeast Asia. In western hemisphere main producer of tin is Bolivia. 
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this treasure because unrestricted use of tin might call for 
120,000 tons this year alone. 

Automobile makers are being asked to redesign motor 
parts so as to cut the use of tin from 4 pounds to 2 pounds 
per car. In order to save 6,000 tons of tin a year, the Govern- 
ment also warned all tin can manufacturers to electroplate. 

If it hadn’t been for the discovery of electroplating, prob- 
ably we would be completely out of tin by now, in spite of 
all our wartime tin can-collecting drives. The old method of 
coating metals with tin consisted of dipping a metal object 
into a tub of melted tin. There was no way to control the 
thickness of the coat, and more tin stayed on than was 
needed. 

In electroplating, the material that is going to get a tin 
coating is zipped by machines through baths in which it is 
coated from tin anodes under low voltage electric current. 
Electroplating uses only a third of the tin needed in the old 
dip process, yet the tin is spread evenly. 

No substitutes for tin, such as lacquers, antimony, nickel, 
or glass, are completely satisfactory. So Uncle Sam must try 
to import tin wherever he can find it. Tin-exporting coun- 
tries, unfortunately, are few and far between. 

In 1853, tin was discovered in the Dutch East Indies as a 
vast deposit which today stretches down over some of Aus- 
tralia and up the Malay peninsula into Siam, Burma, Indo- 
China's province of Tonkin, and China’s province of Yunnan. 


Malaya Big Tin Producer 

Richest of all the Asian tinlands are Malaya and the little 
Indonesian jungle islands of Bangka, and Billiton. The British 
have controlled Malaya and its tin since the 17th century, 
when the Dutch traded Malaya to Britain for parts of 
Sumatra. 

Most of the mining is in the area around Singapore and in 
the Federated Malay States (also called Malaya), which are 
bossed by Sultans under British guidance. Many of the 
miners are Chinese, for they are more dependable than the 
courteous but lazy Mohammedan Malays. 

When you step from a boat onto flat, steaming, mosquito- 
ridden Billiton island, you see a marshy coastline and plains 
dotted with high alang-alang trees. Knowing that 55 per 
cent of the world’s tin come from Dutch Billiton, you expect 
to find big mines and smokestacks. But all you see are some 
Chinese wading through many brooks. 

Tin is found in two forms — either in solid lodes or veins 
running through rock formations, as in Bolivia, or in gravel- 
like deposits as in Billiton. All of the ground of Billiton is 
gravel and mud, through which are thickly scattered lumps 
and grains of tin, in the form of cassiterite, a tin ore. 

This tin must be smelted in blast furnaces and refined. All 
the Chinese miners on Billiton have to do is hack the earth 
with picks, smash it to bits with a spade-like tool called a 
changkol, and sluice it in the streams. A gravel pump sucks 
the gravel up from the water to a gallery of sloping planks 
on which the gravel is washed. Water cleans away the mud, 
then is allowed to evaporate, leaving behind the heavier 
grains of tin ore ready to be packed into sacks. It is then 
shipped to smelters (refineries) where the pure metal is 
extracted from the ore. 

World War II and the Japanese invasion knocked the bot- 
tom out of the Malaya-Indies tin trade. Correspondents 
gloomily report that the Japs took all tin stockpiles, and that 
18, 
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Netherlands linformation Bureau 
Indonesian workman on Billiton uses high pressure hose 
to wash soil away. from tin ore contained in river bank. 


Three Lions 
Bolivian Indian women sorting tin ore by hand at the 
San Jose mine near Oruro. Note the Indians’ derby hats. 


it will be three or four years before Southeast Asia again 
can produce its pre-war output. We used to get 90 per cent 
of our tin from Malaya and the Indies. We therefore will 
have to go on doing what we did as an emergency during 
the war — buy what tin we can get from Bolivia. 

Bolivia, land of the Incas and South America’s third 
largest country, is a pile of land-locked mountains perched 
in the midst of yungas (jungle). Bolivians prefer*to go from 
oranges to icicles by living way up on their cool Andes table- 
land rather than in their lush, low yungas. 

They live 17 thousand feet above sea level, on the roof of 
the world. Here on a broad mountain plateau called the 
Altiplano, snow often falls in July. Here is the highest capital 
in the world, La Paz, where some streets are so steep that 
streetcars cannot climb them. Here, where most people 
become dizzy from the height, Bolivian Indians heave pick- 
axes to dig tin. 

Nine out of ten Bolivians are cholos, a half-breed Spanish- 
Indian who really is bighearted. His chest and heart are 
enlarged because of the altitude. Life is hard for the cholo. 
He pads around barefoot, often ankle-deep in snow, to dig 
up potatoes, Bolivia’s crop gift to the world. Wood is hard to 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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PART Vili 


FTER evening mess Larry climbed 
into his bunk and began writing 
a letter home, while the Kangaroo and 
Toppy played cards at the table. It 
must have been a scrawling, incoherent 
letter, for the matter that most occu- 
pied his attention was a tiny slip of 
paper upon which he penciled a note 
to the skipper. He slipped this note 
into his pocket. Later, when Sambo 
was brought to him, he took the dog to 
the forecastle head for a romp. If he 
caressed the dog more than usual, no 
one apparently observed it. At eight 
bells Larry bounded down the ladder 
to the fore deck, where he met the sea- 
man who had come for Sambo. From 
above Bilge looked on. 

“Good-bye, black boy,” Larry said, 
stooping to pat the shaggy, wistful-eyed 
dog. Then, straightening up, he spoke 
to the seaman. “I wish you'd tel! Cap- 
tain Williams to be sure to take Sam- 
bo’s collar off every night. It’s getting 
so small it pinches his neck.” 

“Sure. I only hope he don’t kick me 
for getting fresh.” The man grinned as 
he departed. 

Larry swung up the steps to the fore- 
castle head. Bilge grinned approval. 
“Smart boy!” he whispered; but he had 
no opportunity to say more. 

Some time later Larry strolled aft to 
the taffrail, It was dark; the stars of 
the Southern Cross gleamed brightly. 
Near the patent log with its line trail- 
ing in the water some distance behind, 
he waited. 

Presently he heard footsteps ap- 
proaching; he turned. Vaguely he made 
out the form of Captain Williams com- 
ing toward bim through the darkness. 

“I got your note, Mathews,” began 
the Creole Trader's master. “So you've 
changed your mind about speaking, eh?” 

“Yes, I have,” Larry said bluntly. 
“There’s things happening that I think 
you ought to know about.” With eager- 
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ness the boy went on to tell of the sea 
chest, how he had uncovered it and 
hidden it again, how it had disap- 
peared from the spot where he had 
placed it. Finally, he related his com- 
ing upon the Kangaroo with the empty 
chest. He said nothing about the can 
found in it. 

“Good,” murmured the captain. “This 
clears up a lot of things, Just keep your 
eyes open and let me know if anything 
else happens. I'll get hold of the Kanga- 
roo right away. Is he in the fo’c’sle?” 

“No, sir. He went on watch at eight 
o cloc k ‘ 

“Then I'll go below.” He turned, and 
the boy caught a glimpse of a face set 
like a mask, stern, formidable. A sec- 
ond later his figure merged into the 
blackness of the night. 

Larry continued on his way to the 
forecastle head, where Bilge awaited 
him. His blankets and mattress already 
lay there, for no one now slept in the 
sweltering compartment below. 

He had fallen into a doze when he 
was abruptly awakened by an oiler who 
came in search of him. “You gotta go on 
watch,” the man announced. “The 
Kangaroo’s been killed in an accident.” 

At once startled exclamations broke 
out all round. Hare’y believing, Larry 
listened to the oiler’s words. “Yeah, he 
was found underneath about five ton 
of coal. He musta opened a pass pock- 
et and the stuff came down on him. 
Funny what he was doing in there, 
though. Anyway, he got it— poor bloke 
— he’s gone.” 

In a daze Larry slipped into his 
clothes. Bilge followed him down to 
the fore deck and drew him aside to a 
spot near the ladder. “Mouse,” he said 
in a whisper, “was it an accident?” 





CARGO 


“It must have been.” 

“I don’t believe it. What was the 
Australian doing in that pass pocket 
anyhow?” 

The suspicion that Bilge had voiced 
was not confirmed, and it soon became 
evident that officers and crew alike 
regarded the coal passer’s death as an 
accident —a mishap not unusual on a 
coal burner such as the Creole Trader. 
Larry, too, fell into their way of think- 
ing. He felt certain that he could cor- 
rectly surmise the motive behind the 
Kangaroo’s presence in the port bunk- 
ers, which were not then being drawn: 
the man was making another effort to 
conceal the stolen contents of the chest. 

At odd moments during their watch 
the two friends examined the spot 
where the Kangaroo had met his death, 
without, however, finding anything. The 
chest still remained where Larry had 
placed it; it was hopeless to attempt to 
explore that vast cavern filled with coal 
which made up the ’tween-decks. 

The burial service was read on the 
morning after the fatal occurrence. For 
a moment the engines were stopped; the 
flag-draped body was dropped from the 
taffrail; once more the great iron heart 
of the Creole Trader took up its rhyth- 
mic beat, and the routine work of a ship 
at sea went on as before. 

By nightfall all thought of the Kanga- 
roo’s untimely death was crowded out 
by the men’s excitement at the pros- 
pects of their early arrival at Tahiti. 

“Just six days more,” a seaman an- 
nounced at evening mess. 

Only. six days more! Faces bright- 











ened. Somebody cracked a feeble joke. 
Six days more. 

The men now began checking @& 
the dates on the mess-roor calend 
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Next morning only five days remained. 
Almost before they were aware, it was 
four, three — two! The air was charged 
with excitement. There was cargo in 
the forward hold for Papeete —they’d 
get ashore. Papeete, the toughest, the 
dirtiest, the best old port in the whole 
south Pacific! 

Low-lying atolls began drifting past 
—white fringes of foam with feathery 
coco palms standing against the sky. 
The men hung over the rails, laughing. 
A few birds flew out to meet them, but 
they saw no signs of inhabitants — only 
the wide breadth of sky above and the 
measureless expanse of sea with those 
specks of white and green dotting the 
calm blue water. 

At midnight, when Larry went on 
duty, he paused for a moment on the 
shadowy fore deck, entranced by the 
beauty of the scene. The ship was si- 
lently pushing her blunt nose across a 
tropic sea silvered by moonlight. The 
hum of the breeze in the rigging, the 
murmur of water along the hull, the 
soft caress of the night, all served to 
weave a spell about him. Instantly the 
horrors of the voyage vanished from 
his mind. Tomorrow he would set foot 
on land again and on French colonial 
land at that. 

Even the terrific heat and dust of 
the bunkers failed to mar his enthusi- 
asm. Fortunately, enough coal had by 
this time been cleared away for the 
coal passers to use the chutes, so that 
it was now a comparatively easy mat- 
ter to send fuel sliding down to the 
stokers, 

After a long interval of work, Larry 
grew thirsty; leaving his barrow and 
lantern at the top of the incline, he 
went down to the stokehole and reached 
for the water bucket on the fiddley 
ladder. Above the roar of the fires he 
heard Bilge and the Swede plaguing 
Toppy because of his dread of the port 
bunkers. 

“Shut yer blarsted marfs!” snapped 
the cockney venomously. “Yer wants 
me ter walk in there alone? Strike me 
bline if I will!” 

“Yeah. Scared 
Bilge. 

Jorgenson grinned. “He tinks he’s 
grown man, too. What a matey we got!” 

“This is our last night out,” drawled 
Bilge in disgust. “And either youse go 
into the port bunkers right now or you 
take your gab and keep your mouth 
shut. Ain’t that right, Swede?” 

“Yah. Dat’s right.” 

Larry perceived anger fighting with 
fear in the little cockney’s face. “Prove 
it, me eye!” Toppy rasped. “All right 
—Tll do it.” His eyes narrowed and 
his impudent countenance drew into 
lines of decision. “The kid comes along 
with ’is lantern.’ 


youse are,” taunted 


Bilge put out a protesting hand, “No, 
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1. The orthopedically correct rigid 


wedge 


foot in their natural, normal position. 


SMITH: It’s my feet. The spirit is willing, but the dogs are weak. 


COACH: Son, a basketball player is only as good as his feet. You need canvas 
shoes with “‘P-F’’—a special built-in feature that keeps the bones of 
your feet in their natural, normal position. Guards against flat feet and 
strained, tired leg muscles. 


SMITH: Don’t all canvas shoes have that? 


COACH: No sir! It’s a Patented Feature found only in canvas shoes made by 
B. F. Goodrich or Hood Rubber people. You'll find it increases staying 


power, too! 
SMITH: That’s for me! I’m off to get a pair. 


LATER: ThePg Game! 


COACH: Wow.. 
seconds to go and Bud sews 
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COACH: Bud, you’re the fastest player on the floor for the first few minutes of 
practice, then you fall apart. What’s the trouble? 
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a Patented Feature found only 
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ELLSWORTH VINES 





The name “Wilson” is symbolic of the modern era of Amer- 
ican sports—the era of speed, skill and progress. Wilson 
equipment for our modernized type of tennis—as well as for 
golf, football, baseball, basketball, soccer, etc., is strictly in 
tune with the times—the last word in smart design, construc- 
tion and good craftsmanship. 

Preference for Wilson equipment among players, coaches, 
leagues, and schools continues to grow. 

It is a nationwide and sportswide tribute to the name 
that stands for the latest thing in equipment for today’s 
smart play. 

Remember—if it’s a “Wilson” it’s the /ast word in modern 
equipment for modern play. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York and 
other leading cities. 
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Bantam, that don’t 
in there alone.” 

For an instant Toppy wavered. 
“Alone?” he gasped. “But none 0’ yer 
blighters went alone. The kid comes, 
too.” 

Bilge, Jorgenson, and Larry all cried 
him down. “All rightee,” he finally con- 
ceded. “I go alone —blarst yer ‘ides! 
But I take the lantern.” 

Grinning with delight, the three 
watched the little Londoner walk none 
too steadily up the incline into the 
yawning mouth of the bunkers. At the 
top he lifted the lantern from the 
handle of the barrow and, throwing a 
malignant glance at his tormentors 
grouped at the entrance, disappeared 
to the left. 

“I never thought he’d do it!” admit- 
ted Bilge, chuckling. 

In: silence they waited. Larry could 
hear Toppy’s shoes graté on the dust 
and grit of the flooring; then the sound 
was swallowed up by the draft of 
furnaces and the hum of the engines. 

Suddenly a scream, high and terror- 
stricken, echoed through the cavernous 
compartment. The flicker of Toppy’s 
lantern vanished. 

“What's dat?” cried Jorgenson. 

“Aw, the little blighter’s scared, of 
course,” boomed Bilge. “Let’s go see.” 

Their fires completely forgotten, the 
two firemen joined Larry in the bunk- 
ers. There was no need, however, for 
them to go far. With a rush Toppy 
sped toward them through the dark- 
ness. He brushed past them with a 
gasp of horror, dropped his lantern, 
which clattered to the floor plates, and 
ran on winged feet down the incline 
to the stokehole. 

In the furnace room they found the 
cockney swaying against the fiddley 
ladder. “E’s walkin’!” he squeaked, his 
face a pasty white. “Oh, strike me 
bline — ‘es’ walkin’!” 

His three tormentors were so choked 
with laughter that for a moment they 
could not reply. At last Bilge stuttered 
between gasps for breath, “What you 
talking about?” 

“The Kangaroo — blarst yer! Is ghost 
is walkin’! I seen ’im.” 

“Aw, you're crazy,” retorted Bilge in 
disgust. “I don’t wonder you thought 
you saw things — afraid like youse was.” 

“Blimey!” Toppy put up a trembling 
hand to wipe the sweat from his fore- 
head. “Do yer think, matey, I was only 
fancyin’ things?” 

“Yah.” 

Toppy shook his head uncertainly, “I 
dunno, matey. I dunno. Jus’ w’en I got 
round there where the coal comes down, 
I ’ears a noise — a noise like somebody 
creeping toward me. I turns — and then 


go. You gotta go 


I sees a shadow jus’ like a man comilt 
at me.” 
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“Yes, and here comes the second!” 
interrupted Larry in an undertone. 

Immediately the little group sepa- 
rated. 

Larry fled up the incline to his bar- 
row. 

“See land yet?” Larry eagerly asked 
the Chilean when the man came to 
relieve him at eight bells. “The engines 
are going at half speed.” 

“Land? You bet.” Chili con Carne 
showed his teeth in a wide grin. “It’s 
not morning yet, but straight ahead you 
can see the big island — Tahiti.” 

Joyfully Larry raced up the fiddley 
ladder without waiting for the three 
firemen. Coming out onto the moonlit 
deck he crossed to the leeward rail and 
scanned the gray horizon ahead. 

“There it is!” announced Bilge as 
he came up beside the boy. 

“I don’t see anything but clouds,” 
Larry rejoined. 

“Clouds!” Bilge threw back his head; 
his carefree laugh rang out. “That’s 
land, Mouse. The big one is Tahiti, and 
the little feller farther on is Moorea. 
See that light at the nearest end? Point 
Venus light.” 

Low on the extremity of the leaden 
mass a light suddenly winked. A tremor 
of excitement went through the boy. 
“Man, oh man!” he rejoiced. “I reckon 
that’s a real lighthouse!” 

Presently the three stokers moved 
of, but Larry remained at the bul- 
warks. He didn’t want to miss a single 
moment of this landfall. As they drew 
nearer, the mountains of the island took 
shape, thrusting three great volcanic 
pinnacles against a luminous sky. At 
their feet a white line like a beach 
appeared; this, however, soon proved 
to be surf breaking over the barrier 
reef a mile from shore. The ship now 
veered to the right and steamed slowly 
along outside this ledge of coral. 

They were approaching their port of 
call, Papeete — the seat of government 
of the far-flung French establishments 
in Oceania. 


HE Creole Trader was swinging to 

the left, her engines silent. Without 
a word he drew up beside Bilge and 
surveyed the town spread out before 
them. Along the waterfront ran a dirt 
tad shaded by immense trees, Just 
behind this were houses half buried 
ina mass of tropical foliage; on the 
hills in the background he saw groves 
of coco palms and banana trees. But 
what caught his attention and held it 
was the sight of numberless schooners 
moored along the quay —trim little 
vessels that traded, he had been told, 
among the islands “or copra and pearl 
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; From the forecastle head a rumble 
Mike the stillness as the anchor chain, 


slipping through the chock, dropped 
its burden into the clear depths below. 
After more than five thousand miles of 
travel the Creole Trader had reached 
her port of call. 

“Well, Mouse, how does it look to 
youse?” 

Larry came to with a start. “Mighty 
fine, I reckon. It’s pretty different from 
any place I’ve ever seen.” 

“I bet it is.” The big stoker, sleepy- 
eyed and tousled, leaned his elbows on 
the high bulwarks. “We'll lie here in 
midstream for awhile —until those 
Frogs give us a clean bill of health. 
Maybe we'll slide up to the dock about 
noon.” 

“Then we'll get ashore!” 

Bilge shook his head, “Port watches 
begin this morning. That means an 
eight-hour stretch for all of us. But 
then we'll get sixteen hours off.” 

“But how about me? Chili con Carne 
and I have to stand the Kangaroo’s 
watch.” Larry sighed. 

“When I get ashore,” said Bilge 
quietly, “I’m going to see the Amer- 
ican consul. He'll get the chief of police 
to put some of his men around this tub 
to watch what comes off.” 

“We're not so good, are we?” Larry 
observed. “Already in Papeete, and we 
don’t know any more than we did when 
we started.” 

“But we ain’t done yet, brother. Just 
you wait.” He raised a warning hand. 
“Here comes the bo’sn with his chain 
gang.” 

Some three hours later the ship 
slowly steamed up to the dock, but, 
just then, the change of watch called 
the boy below. Only the rumble of the 
derrick booms informed him that they 
were moored to the wharf, ready to 
discharge cargo. How he chafed at this 
imprisonment below deck. 

At eight o'clock tRat evening the 
firemen were relieved by two members 
of the black gang who staggered down 
through the engine room, but no relief 
came for Larry. 

“Take a rest, Mouse,” Bilge advised, 
as he turned to the fiddley ladder. “The 
second won't show himself again to- 
night. You and Chili con Carne gotta 
do the Kangaroo’s work, but that don’t 
mean you gotta kill yourself.” 

“Doggone it, ' wanted to go ashore 
with you!” 

“Well, Chili will relieve you in a 
couple of hours. I'll be waiting at 
Tarepo’s cafe, just down the waterfront 
a little way.” 

Larry gave him -n abstracted nod. 
With a wave of farewell he turned up 
the incline into the bunkers. It was 
strangely silent there now, with no 
throb of the engines pulsating through 
the darkness, Sleep? Not yet, he told 
himself as he picked up his lantern. 


He wanted to have another look at that 
chest. 

No one, he felt sure, had disturbed it 
since the day he had placed it in the 
empty pass pocket. 

The chest was still there. By reach- 
ing into the pocket the boy managed 
to grasp the handle and slide it out 
into the open. Holding his lantern high, 
he threw back the lid and peered with- 
in. Yes, the can of tomatoes still lay 
in one corner—and badly spoiled, he 
reckoned. He picked it up. It was light 
to his touch. He turned it upside down, 
and a sudden stab of fear made him 
tremble. The can was empty. 

Through his mind flashed the cer- 
tainty that rats could not have got 
away with the contents, for the chest 
had been securely closed, the pad- 
lock in place, though not locked, Fur- 
thermore, he saw the hole in the top 
of the can had been enlarged. 


EARFULLY he looked around. The 

bunkers loomed black and _forbid- 
ding, deathly still. With mounting dread 
he recalled Toppy’s story of the ghost 
he had encountered here in the port 
bunkers and the laughter with which it 
had been received. The Kangaroo was 
walking? Worse than that—a man, a 
stowaway, must be hiding here. Toppy 
had seen him! 

The can of tomatoes was in reality a 
clue which he and Bilge had failed to 
follow to its logical conclusion. And 
they had wasted their time on futile 
suspicions of Captain Williams and Mr. 
Traynor! No — the Kangaroo must have 
caught sight of this stowaway and per- 
haps made an attempt to leave the bunk- 
ers when he had been killed by this 
unknown assassin. Even now, from 
some hidden nook, the murderer might 
be peering through the darkness at him. 
He'd better close the chest and return 
it to its former hiding place; his only 
chance of safety lay in concealing his 
suspicions from this unseen enemy. 

Larry now had no doubt but that 
the Kangaroo had been done for by this 
fiend lying in ambush here in the bunk- 
ers — killed, and his body covered over 
with coal so that his death would appear 
accidental. Larry shuddered. 

As the boy moved the chest into 
place a question flashed through his 
mind. Why had the stowaway not ap- 
peared on deck after the ship had 
cleared New Orleans? Surely the cap- 
tain would have set the man to work. 
Why had he chosen to remain hidden 
here in misery like a trapped animal? 
Ah! — if he were wanted by the police, 
a criminal of some kind, that would ac- 
count for his failure to make himself 
known. A fugitive from justice once 
landed in Tahiti would be able to make 


(Continued on page 28) 














R WOULD you rather be a 
ham??? As a ham, you won't 
be lonely. Because in *42 there were 
some 75,000 hams in this country 
alone. And the Government estimates 
there will be 200,000 in three years. 


What? 

By now you may suspect that we 
aren't talking about bacon. We're talk- 
ing about a two-legged critter who 
is very much alive, a fellow who has 
one of the most exciting of hobbies. 
The “ham” is known in more formal 
circles as an amateur radio operator. 
How he acquired his nickname is un- 
certain. Some say it came from the 
Cockney pronunciation of amateur. 

Why? 

“Hamming” is a hobby that has in- 
trigued boys of all ages, from 11 to 60. 
Even YL operators are becoming com- 
mon (YL being ham code for “young 
lady”). It’s a hobby that takes time and 
brain power, but it pays big dividends 
in satisfaction. It’s a hobby that can 
take you to a remote corner of Aus- 
tralia any evening you choose, It can 
make your private circle of friends as 
international in character as the Secre- 
tary of State’s — even if you live in an 
isolated village in Idaho. And some of 
your ham buddies will be Bob Crosby, 
Raymond Scott, Herbert Hoover, Jr., 
the Archduke of Austria, and Amos of 
Amos and Andy. 

Nor is hamming without its practical 
side. Ninety per cent of all professional 
radio men started as hams. During the 
war, the country’s ham operators were 
the core of the Army and Navy com- 
munication services. In commercial 
radio, the ranks of high-salaried radio 
engineers, designers, and operators are 
filled with men who learned the busi- 
ness as hams. 

In emergencies, ham stations have 
often saved the day when nothing else 
was effective. In the event of floods or 
hurricanes, amateur radio is often the 
only communication with the outside 
world. A 12,000-mile rescue was once 
effected in Alaska via ham line. 

So, whether it’s a career, the Arch- 
duke, or a chance to communicate with 
some YLs that interests you, here’s 
how: 


How? 

1. To be a ham operator, you must 
be licensed by the Government to 
operate a station. To get a license, you 
must pass a test that proves you have 
mastered the Q-Code (explained un- 
der 3). know how amateur transmit- 

















ters ana receivers work, and under- 
stand the rules governing the opera- 
tion of a ham station. An application 
blank for your license may be ob- 
tained from the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Obviously, the big problem is pick- 
ing up the info you'll need to pass the 
test and operate your set. Take it easy. 
Don’t get yourself the most compli- 
cated radio book available right off the 
bat. The sanest thing to do is to find 

high school physics book and read 
carefully the chapters on elementary 
electrical theory. When you digest this, 
youre ready for a look at the books 
the big boys use. The two best are: 
Radio Amateur’s Handbook and Radio 
Handbook. (Consult your library or 
bookstore.) These books will also give 
examples of the sort of questions you 
may expect on your FCC test. 

2. Once in the know, the fun starts. 
You’re ready to have your own radio 
set. Lawrence LeKashman, editor of 
CQ, an amateur radio magazine, says 
that a boy can build a complete radio 
station for less than $50. And he says 
that it’s most important to build your 
own set, rather than to buy one all 
ready to set up. Because this is the 
time when you really learn radio. 

For a simple station, you need three 
things — a transmitter, a receiver and 
an aerial. Mr. LeKashman’s suggestion 
is to build a transmitter and to buy a 
commercial receiver. A receiver is 
cheaper to buy than to build. With this 
$50 investment, you can talk to Africa 
or China any night of the week. And 
you can send your ow: telegrams. For 
free! 

Even if you know how to save your 





money, that 50 bucks may sound like 
a formidable figure. In that case, try 
getting a gang of your friends together; 
pool your cash and brains. Or persuade 
your shop teacher or another faculty 
friend to start a school ham station. 

More and more schools and colleges 
are installing their own stations. In 
a group set-up, the teacher in charge 
takes out a license for the station. Then, 
interested students take out individual 
operator’s licenses. As a school project, 
a group of hams may be able to build 
a more elaborate and powerful sta- 
tion. 

3. Now you're on the air. And here’s 
where you mind your P’s and Q’s, but 
especially the Q’s. The Q-Code is the 
amazing system that makes it possible 
for you to carry on an intelligible con- 
versation with a Ubangi chieftain. Q- 
Code is translated the same in all lan- 
guages, Q-Code is so named because 
all phrases start with Q. For example: 


QRV ...1 am ready 
QRZ... you are being called by 
QRA .. . my address is 


Most hams collect QSL cards from 
all operators they contact. The QSL 
card is post-card size and bears the 
license number of the operator. Opera- 
tors who concentrate on making long 
distance contacts (instead of just chat- 
ting with the ham in the next town) 
are called DX men. An exclusive ham 
club, the DX Century Club, requires 
that members prove (by showing QSL 
cards) that they have contacted at 
least 100 different countries. The U. S. 
record holder has contacted about 150. 

Some of the Pacific islands, the Solo- 
mons, the Marianas, Okinawa, may 
have sounded strange to you when the 
war broke out, But to hundreds of ham 
operators they were old familiar names. 

In addition to Q-Code, there are 
many abbreviations that hams within 
the U. S. use. A few are: 

DH ...deadhead CUL...see you later 
GA... go ahead DX... long distance 


OT... old timer LID... poor operator 
R... okay X ... interference 

HA ... laughter . . best regards 
FREQ... frequency 88... love and kisses 


You, too, can be a ham. It’s a thrill 
ing business. And you'll be learning s0 
much about geography and the inhabi- 
tants of the world that Mom and Dad 
probably won’t bat an eyelash when 
you start to cover the flower print wall 
paper in your bedroom with QSL 

cards. 

So, GA, 
CUL. 


OT. Don’t be a LID. # 8 
—JEAN F, ME 
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the Films 


“Tops, don’t miss. 
“Worthwhile. “So-so. 














ROAD TO UTOPIA (Paramount. 
WY Produced by Paul Jones. Directed 
by Hal Walker.) 


Mr. Hope and Mr. Crosby, who have 
traveled a good many comic roads to- 
gether, are now on their way to Utopia. 
It you've liked the rest of their trips, 
you should book passage for this one. 

“Utopia” is Mr. Crosby’s word for 
Alaska back in the gold-rush days. Mr. 
Hope does not share Mr. Crosby’s senti- 
ments, but he gets dragged along any- 
Way. when the wilds of 
Alaska bring him Dottie Lamour, com- 
plete with dog team, Bob decides it’s 
not such a bad deal. 

The built around such 
items as false beards, polar bears, and 
stolen gold mine claims. Bing, Bob, and 
Dottie all sing. 

The late Robert Benchley puts in a 
genial appearance from time to time. 
He’s not in the plot proper, but he pops 
onto the celluloid to explain what’s 


However, 


comedy is 


going on, whenever the “goings-on” be- 
come too complicated for you and me 
to follow. 


ADVENTURE (M-G-M. Produced 
M by Sam Zimbalist. Directed by 
Victor Fleming.) 


If you’ve been reading the publicity 
notices that scream, “GABLE’S BACK 
AND GARSON’S GOT HIM,” your 
anticipation has probably been hitting 
a new high. And that’s too bad, Because 
Adventure is just a grade-C picture in 
flashy dress. 

Not that we object to a sweet, proper 
librarian falling for a rough-and-ready 
seaman. Given the right circumstances, 
such a story could be a good drama. 
And the combination of two such dif- 
ferent personalities might be to the 
advantage of both. However, in this 
particular story, we do not believe 
Gable’s seaman is any help to Garson’s 
librarian, or vice versa. 

The plot is implausible and badly 
done. Evidently the idea of casting 
Gable in his famous “rough guy” role 
went to the producers’ heads. And they 
forgot about any other qualities a pic- 
ture should have. It’s a sorry thing to 
see happen to a great guy who’s just 
back from the wars, and to a nice gal 
who was recently voted the nation’s 


favorite actress. 


ia ee 


a hs Se 


SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY (20th 
WM Century Fox. Produced by Walter 
Morosco. Directed by Walter 
Lang.) 


About a year ago, we liked a song 
called Sentimental Journey. We still like 
it when it turns up in this movie, But 
we don’t think the song’s title should 
be an excuse for a sticky melodrama. 

The film is about a devoted couple. 
The wife (Maureen O’Hara) knows she 





i si a i Pear eat eed: eee 
we ~ 3 3 


cannot live long. She persuades her 
husband (John Payne) to adopt an 
imaginative little girl named Hitty 
(Connie Marshall). 

The style of John Payne’s acting sug- 
gests that his last name might be spelled 
another way. But one is genuinely sorry 
for Maureen O’Hara and Connie Mar- 
shall. Both manage to get in moments 
of really effective acting in spite of the 
poorly presented story. We'd like to 
see them again with a better script. 








Tiny Giant with 


a Future 





‘Tus tube is one of the biggest little giants ever invented. 
It played a big part in the war and promises great things 
in the telephone and television fields. 


It is so tiny that its “works” are put together under a 
magnifying glass. Yet it makes possible the sending of 
hundreds of long distance telephone conversations at the 
same time over a single circuit. 

“6AK5,” as it is called, is another example of the 
many ways Bell System research is helping to make this 
nation’s communications service the best in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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“Gosh, | forgot to 
get my racket restrung!” 


HAVE YOUR TENNIS 
RACKET STRUNG WITH 


... for winning speed 
.. for tough-gut stamina 

















Play your own solos against the all- 
star rhythm backgrounds provided by 
the noted Nick Fatool, drums; 
George Van Eps, guitar; Stan 
Wrightsman, piano; and Phil Ste- 
phens, bass. If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you, write direct. Address Dept. S. 


HYTHM 
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O. BOX 1944 @ HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
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1. EDGE OF A NEW ERA 

Underline the correct word or 
phrase. Score 5 points each. Total 
score is 25. 

1. The longest television link yet es- 


tablished was between Washington 
and: (a) Boston; () Chicago; (c) 
New Orleans; (d) N Jew York, 


rules for television 
are issued by the: (a) Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; (b) Federal Trade 
Commission; (c) Federal Communica- 
tions Commission; (d) Federal Power 
Commission. 

3. Coaxial cables are: (a) under- 
ground cables; (b) radio antennae; 
(c) television receivers; (d) radar 
senders. 

4. An iconoscope is used to: (a) 
receive television impulses; (b) extend 
the range of television broadcasts; (c) 
scan the television “mosaic”; (d) trans- 
fer images to the “mosaic.” 

5. Stratovision is telecasting with the 
aid of: (a) ultra-low frequencies; (b) 
cruising airplanes; (c) telephone wires; 
(d) relay towers. 


2. Government 


Score 





ll. WHO AM I? 


Can you spot these radio commen- 
tators from the following thumbnail 
sketches? Score 5 points each. Total 
25. 

1. Former mayor of world’s largest 
city; nicknamed “The Little Flower.” 
( ) 

2. Society gossip and inside story 
expert on the “Jergen’s Journal.” (_ ) 

3. CBS’s chief of the European staff; 
broadcasts from London. (__) 

4. Called “the dean of commenta- 
tors’; first to broadcast the sound of 
gunfire. (_ ) 

5. Lecturer, author of adventure 
books; once broadcast from a helicop- 
ter. ( ) 

Key: (a)-H. V. Kaltenborn; (b)-Walter 
Winchell; (c)-Lowell Thomas; (d)-Fior- 
ello La Guardia; (e)-Ed Murrow. 


Score 


ill. ARGENTINA ELECTIONS 


Underline the correct word or 
phrase. Score 6 points each. Total 30. 

1. Since 1943, Argentina has been 
ruled by the so-called: (a) Demo- 
cratic Union; (b) Colonel’s Clique; (c) 
Roman Legions; (d) Argentine Com- 
munists, 

2. Strong man candidate for presi- 
dent is: (a) Edelmiro Farrell; (b) 
Pedro Ramirez; (c) Ramon Castillo; 

) Juan Peron. 
ter. ( ) 

8. The State Department accuses 





QUIZ YOURSELF 


Argentina of engineering a totalitarian 
revolution in: (a) Bolivia; (b) Brazil; 
(c) Colombia; (d) Mexico. 

4. Evidence shows that Argentina 
has not lived up to the inter-American 
Act of: (a) Guadalajara; (b) Aca- 
pulco; (c) Chapultepec; (d) Chi- 
huahua. 

5. Assistant Secretary of State and 
former Ambassador to Argentina is: (a) 


Sumner Wells; (b) Spruille Braden; 
(c) James F. Byrnes; (d) Nelson 


Rockefeller. 
Score 





IV. PICTURE QUIZ 


Write your answers on the lines un- 
5 points each. 


der each question. Score 5 
Total 20. 





1. What is this de- 
vice at top of Empire 
State Building? 


2. New Secretary of 
the Interior. What is 
his name? 























4. He spoke against 
further concessions to 
Russia. 


3. Elections were re- 
cently held in this 
country. Name it. 





WHADDYUNO 


A General Information Quiz 


(Answers on page 31) 


A WORD FROM THE SPONSORS 
Can you name the product advertised 

on each of these programs? 

. NBC Symphony of the Air: 

. Ted Malone: 

New York Philhasmonic Symphony: 








One 





The World Today: 
The Lone Ranger: 
Blondie: 
. Cavalcade of America: 
. The Quiz Kids: 
. Mr. District Attorney: 
0. Eddie Cantor: 
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PORTS 


Sweet Cooke-y 


F AT first you don’t succeed, try, try 

again. The guy who dreamed that 
up must have been thinking of Sarah 
Palfrey Cooke, our No. 1 gal racket-eer. 

It took Sarah 15 years to cop her 
first national crown (1941). Once she 
broke the ice, it became easy. After 
retiring for a few years, she came back 
last fall and copped it again. 

That’s when we caught up with her. 
As she trotted off the court, laden with 
loot and autograph hounds, we charged 
out from the press section and grabbed 
her by the elbow. 

“Hey, Sarah,” “would you 
mind posing a few pictures for us next 
week?” 

The following week we showed up 
with our photographer and there was 
Sarah, purty as a picture, waiting for 
us. She had four rackets, six dozen ten- 
nis balls and three ball-chasers. 

For two and a half hours we had 
her running up and down the famous 
Forest Hills (N. Y.) court, demonstrat- 
ing every shot in the book. By this time, 
we knew why she was the darling of 
the tennis galleries. 

Sarah is 33, looks 25 with her pig- 
tails, and is about the nicest, friend- 


we said, 


liest gal you can hope to meet. As she 
hit the umpty-eighth backhand for us, 
she suddenly stopped, picked up her 
racket and dashed off the courts. 

“I have a lunch date with Katharine 
Hepburn,” she gasped, “and I have 
to rush. Can I give you a lift into town?” 
Five minutes later we were tearing up 
the boulevard in her streamlined sedan. 

“Well,” we started brilliantly, “how 
does it feel to be champion?” 

“Very good,” she said. “I’ve tried 
hard enough. I’ve been swatting tennis 
balls since I was cld enough to say ‘goo.’ 
I was junior champ back in 1928-29-30. 
Later, in 1934 and 35, I was runner- 
up to Helen Jacobs in the nationals.” 

(During this time, little Sarah — she’s 
just a bit over five feet — fared much 
better in the doubles. She co-copped 
the national doubles crown nine times! ) 

“Is it true that your husband, EI- 
wood Cooke, helped you plan your 
strategy against Pauline Betz?” 

“You can say that again, mister! E]- 
wood is No. 4 in the men’s rankings. 
And what he doesn’t know about ten- 
nis can just about cover a postage stamp. 
I play with him every chance I get.” 

Like a flash, we cracked, “In other 
words, too many Cookes spoiled the 
Betz.” The only “yuk-yuk” that greeted 
this sally was ours. 


“What are your future *plans?” we 
next asked, puzzled at her failure to 
appreciate our humor. 

“Well, I'm thinking of going on the 
stage — that’s what I’m seeing Kathar- 
ine Hepburn about. I was pretty good 
at acting in college, and maybe I can 
make a go of it, as a professional. I 
also intend to write a book on tennis.” 
(We called her up the other day and 
discovered she was about half through 
with it.) 

We were in town by this time, and 
Sarah drew up behind a snazzy station 
wagon. The Connecticut license plate 
confirmed our guess—it was Katy 
Hepburn’s famous chariot. 

We tumbled out of the car, dragging 
our photographer behind us, “It was 
nice meeting you, Sarah,” we mur- 
mured brightly in parting, “and hope 
to see you again soon.” 

“That'll be fine,” she said. 
the pictures come out well.” 


“I hope 


At this point, the forgotten man — our 
photographer — put in his two cents. 
“Hey, charm boy, would you mind grab- 
bing nine or ten of these camera cases? 
That is, if it really isn’t too much 
trouble.” 

We grabbed them just as the shytter- 
bug collapsed on the curb. 

— HERMAN L. Masi, Sports Editor 
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’ NYLON strings resist moisture 


{nvton strings do not fray 


NYLON strings last longer ¥ NYLON strings are moderately priced 


THIS SEASON again you can have nylon strings in your racket! 
Ask any of the thousands who used them before the war... 
they’ll tell you that’s the news-of-the-year. 

Top-notch tennis players who have played with nylon 
strings agree that they have all the liveliness that is needed 
ina good tennis string. In addition, they wear far longer. Wet 
courts, wet balls, don’t hurt them a bit. Being one single 


flament, they can’t unravel. 


Play with NYLON...the strings the Army and Navy used all over the world 


Added now to the testimony of top-flight professionals and 
amateurs is the impressive use of nylon strings by the U.S. 
Army and Navy. The rackets they sent out for use by the 
soldiers and sailors had to ‘“‘take it’’ in every climate under 
the sun. They submitted nylon to every possible test—and 
) #8 a result they used a total of almost half a million strings. 
80, whether you’re buying a new racket, or having the old one 


NYLON strings are strong and resilient 





Here’s a test for nylon strings—and nylon strings only: Hold 
the string under running water for as long as you like. Re- 
move it, and you'll find it has all its origina “zing.” * Don’t let 


water warp your racket frame, however. 


restrung... 


AEG. U. 5. Pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


TENNIS 


this year play with nylon, the string that lasts and 
lasts. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Plastics Dept., Room 503, Arlington, N. J. 








- + THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Du Pont NYLON 


AND BADMINTON STRINGS 
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YOUR SHOES 






EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 
you ; 
neco SHINOLA 


You really ought to be up on the facts 
about what regular Shinola shoe care can 
mean to you. 










the normal oils in leather—helps maintain 
flexibility—and that means longer wear. It 


SHINOLA, 
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LIQUID 


ALL | 0 
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COLLEGE OF 


FINE ARTS 


ARCHITECTURE : INTERIOR DECORATION 
PICTORIAL AND INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
ART AND MUSIC EDUCATION 
DRAMA + MUSIC : SCULPTURE 


Address: Chairman of Admissions 


CARNEGIE 


INSTITUTE OF 














TECHNOLOGY 
PITTSBURGH 13, PENNA 
seek Sn 


largest and most complete line of 
Modern GRADUATION NAME CARDS. 
Positively highest commission. Low- 
est prices. Free cards and sample 
kit. Write today to PRINTCRAFT, 
1423 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


FREE CATALOG “211 #9" ef 


Finest quality. Over 300 artistic designs. Write 
for our attractive free pe Papen For . 
beautiful pin or ring for your class or club. 
Dept. P. Metal Arts Go.. Rochester, M. ¥. 
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ARE SHOWING! | 





Aside from the grooming angle, there’s the | 
matter of wear. Shinola’s scientific combina- | 
tion of oily waxes helps hold in and replenish | 


wilf pay you to KEEP 'EM SHINING WITH | 
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Secret Cargo 
(Continued from page 23) 


his way to some isolated island where 
he could live for years unmolested. The 
immensity of the idea turned Larry 
| dizzy. Here, stowed below the decks of 
|the Creole Trader, was a secret cargo 
of which they had never dreamed — a 
living cargo dealing death to any who 
would block the path to freedom. 

With the chest once more in place, 
the boy, breathing quickly, stooped to 
pick up his lantern. He must get above 
| without a moment’s delay, tell Bilge, 
| inform the skipper — have the ship sur- 
|rounded and the bunkers searched. A 
| chest of narcotics! He almost laughed 
|at their theory. It was food the chest 
| contained — something more valuable 
|to a man in fear of his life than the 
| wealth of all the world. 
| Lantern in hand, he took a step for- 
| ward, then paused, terrified. His heart 
missed a beat. From the darkness be- 
tween him and the safety of the stoke- 
hole something grated on the dust of the 
flooring. 

“Who's there?” he called huskily. 
“Who’s there?” 

No answer. Only the sound of another 
furtive movement came to his ears. He 

















PROJECTIONIST 
By WALTER J. GREENLEAF 


Vocational Editor 
Television will follow in radio’s footsteps as a great industry. Workers in tele- 
vision must be technically trained and many, now in radio, will be retrained 
for new jobs. Television will need factory workers, station engineers, camera- 
men, lighting experts, technicians, film projectionists, program directors, script 
writers, set designers, and home-set service men. 
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bit his lip sharply at his foolishness in 
calling out. Over him swept the realiza- 
tion that unseen eyes were glaring at 
him through the blackness. Weapon- 
less, with the lantern plainly showing 
his position to this invisible enemy 
stealthily advancing toward him, how 
was he to defend himself? 

The next instant he raised his lantern 
and, with a quick movement, hurled it 
straight before him, straight toward the 
sound he had heard. The light flared 
as it whizzed through the murky atmos 
phere. The lantern crashed to the floor 
with a shower of broken glass. The wick 
guttered, went out. Darkness, profound, 
terrifying, wrapped itself about him, 

He sprang forward, sure in his knowl- 
edge of these runways. Midway to the 
turn something hard and unyielding 
came to meet him. Two arms like coil- 
ing serpents wound about him. With 
all his might he beat at his unknown 
antagonist. But he struggled in vain; 
the grip only tightened. 

“Bilge!” he screamed. “Help — help!” 

Swiftly a gritty hand closed over his 
mouth. 








(To be continued next week) 


Reprinted from Secret Cargo by He 
Pease. Copyright 1931, Doubleday 
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HE Great Bing roused a storm ot 
debate recently, when he voiced his 
disapproval of Till the End of Time. 


Said Mr. Crosby, “They shouldn’t make 
a soggy ballad of a Chopin military 


work written in tempestuous times.” 

Buddy Kaye, the song writer who put 
Chopin on the Hit Parade, was quick 
to justify his steal. He said that when 
A Song to Remember hit the screen last 
year, the delighted public demanded a 
lyric for the haunting Polonaise. When 
Buddy Kaye supplied the words, he 
struck a gold-mine. And lots of people 
who've never heard of Chopin were 
humming his tune. 

We've let Bing and Buddy battle it 
out, thinking that Till the End of Time 
made a pretty slick pop tune — so why 
quibble? But then we put the needle 
on Polonaise No. 6 in A-Flat Major in 
the #+2Chopiniana album (Colum- 
bia) by Dimitri Mitropoulos and the 
Robin Dell Orchestra. And when that 
challenging music filled the room, we 
were 100% on Bing’s side. The popular 
version so far misses the spirit of 
Chopin’s song that it seems a shame 
even to link Chopin’s name with it. 
Don’t get us wrong! Till the End of 
Time is a pretty tune. But it’s not 
Chopin. And it doesn’t improve on the 
real McCoy. Them’s our thoughts. We'll 
be glad to hear yours. 

Chopiniana also includes the tamous 
“Revolutionary” Etude, a nocturne, a 
mazurka, and a waltz. All in all, the 
selections prove that there are times 
when we don’t want our music in a 
simplified or sugar-coated version. 

Victor's new album of #+#+#De- 
bussy Preludes with Robert Schmitz at 
the piano, is music af many moods, and 
easy to take in many moods, Debussy 
had the idea that piano playing should 
evoke atmosphere. That’s why you often 
hear compositions like his Afternoon of 
a Faun used as background or mood 
music in plays and movies. 

You will see in the album of Preludes 
how skillful he is at suggesting mood. 
Voiles (Sails) has the dreamy atmos- 
phere of a sunlit port. In Des Pas sur 
la Neige (Footprints in the Snow), one 
feels the melancholy and bleakness of 
an ice-bound landscape. This is picture 
music, And the pictures are pleasant to 
contemplate for a long time. 

#Schubert Melodies (Columbia) by 


Marek Weber and orchestra. If you 


ent met Franz Schubert and are 


x Ti Sharps Mp 


— al Good ## Better **Best J Save Your Money 








of S 
Flats # ? 


wary of tormal introductions, here’s an 
easy way to look over the fellow. 

Marek Weber has selected some ot 
the best melodies from Schubert’s long- 
er works. In this 10” album you'll find 
old favorites like the Marche Militaire, 
the theme from the Unfinished Sym- 
phony, and Minuet in F. These tasty 
bits should prove you can tackle a big- 
time songwriter in easy doses without 
making the dose what Mr. Crosby calls 
“a soggy ballad.” : 


Popular: 


#Ive Got the World on a String 
(Columbia) by Woody Herman’s boys. 
And it must hurt, judging from the way 
Woody groans the vocal. The second 
side, Frances Wayne’s # Love Me, is no 
improvement. 

#There’s a Tear in My Beer Tonight 
(Decca) by Hoosier Hot Shots. Corny, 
but nice. (This does not constitute an 
endorsement of the product! ) 






#+#Hurry. Home (Majestic) by 
Thelma Carpenter. A nice vocal, sung 
with feeling and backed superbly by 
the Deep River Boys and Bud Free- 
man’s orchestra. 

#You Won't Be Satisfied (Victor) by 
Perry Como. Como fans will be satisfied, 

##Oh, What It Seemed to Be 
(Columbia) by Frank Sinatra, Ohhh, 
Frankie — do we need to say more? 

#Brooklyn Boogie (Majestic) by 
Louis Prima’s Orchestra. Louis starts 
with a bang and ends with a plop. 

##H#Walter Winchell Rhumba 
(Columbia) by Xavier Cugat Orchestra. 
Although we rhumba like somebody’s 
lost Ford, we love Cugat. This is drivey, 
tricky, and tuneful. 4+ +Oye Negra on 
the second side puts this platter on the 
“must buy” list. 

#In the Moon Mist (Majestic) by 
Jack Leonard. A nice tune, adapted 
from a classic, But it doesn’t quite come 
off. 

##Money Is the Root of All Evil 
(Decca) by Andrews Sisters and Guy 
Lombardo’s orchestra, the surprise com- 
bo of the year. Lombardo is a groovy 
guy on this disc. He gives better than 
he receives from the Sisters. 

#+No Soup (Columbia) by Chari- 
oteers. A tasty platter tricked up nicely 
by a great quartet. 











How to make a ROOSTER 


vse i THICK. 
60FT wooo 








PLACE BATTERN 
On Bock As snow! 


nN 
WECK FEATHERS AND 
WINGS FIRST. THs 
wil BE THE wiDEST 








COLOR THE A 
AND WATTLES Omer 


AFTER THE DAINT 13 DRY 
GO OVER Ewrme SURFACE 
WITH CLEAR VARNISH. 





Look How Easy It Is To Whittle 
A Rooster With Your Handy X-acto Knife 


You'll have plenty 
to CROW about! 


Make a whole menagerie of clever wooden 
animals. All you need is a hunk of soft 
white pine, your trusty X-acto, and a copy 
of that 32-page booklet, “Whittling Is Easy 
With X-acto” (25 fun-to-make projects). 
Send 10c for a copy, and start carving! 


A Blade for Every Cut 


X-acto is the most versatile hobby 
knife you ever saw! This Whittler’s 
Set, for instance, includes an all- 
metal X-acto Knife, plus an as- 
sortment of five interchangeable 
blades. Firm-grip handle, designed 
for safety and control. Complete 
with wooden chest, $2. Other 
X-acto Knives and Sets, 50¢ to $5. 














KNIVES & TOO 


Buy where you see this sign. At your 
Hardware, Hobby or Gift Shop 





x-acto 





Or if not available, write 
direct to X-acto Crescent 
Products Co., Inc., 440 
ts Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 


“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 






















Surprise! 


Butch: “I'm going to give you a pres- 
ent.” 

Bets: “Oh, drooly! what kind of a 
present?” 

Butch: “Well, it’s a trinket.” 

Bets: “I simpully love trinkets — but 
def! Let me see it.” 

(Two seconds later) 

Bets: “But, Butch! That’s a bottle of 
Coca Cola.” 

Butch: “Well, trinket!” 





following the example of the 
champs before them, Baseball's 
“greats'’ in batting got that way 
with a Louisville Slugger. To make 
the most of YOUR baseball 
chances, follow the lead of the 
champs. It's safe to stake your 
batting success on a Louisville 
Slugger! 


Ready now! The 1946 Famous 
Slugger Yearbook —tull of inter- 
esting information and records 
on the past season. Ask your 
dealer or send S¢ to Dept. S-32. 


Put Sigg, 


? — . 
HILLERICHS SRADSBY C* ° . ; 
Curgyias® Louisville 
SLUGGER BATS 
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For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings. 


Available in a wide &. © 
range of prices... . >? 
Ask for them on your SS 

next restringing job. 


WE 
* SS 
Send for free booklet AN 


—"Badminton and Ten- XY 

nis Strokes’ written by 

well known authorities 

THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
100 W. 47th Place 

CHICAGO (9) ILLINOIS 


—— 

















ATTENTION SENIORS!! 






Sell _your School Classmates th: 
of GRADUATION NAME in 
prices ever offered. We 
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Call of the Mild 


Mrs. Smith had “gone on a diet” 
again, much to the disgust of her fam- 
ily. Everytime Mama was on a diet, 
Papa and the kids complained that all 
they got was “rabbit food”— raw fruits 
and vegetables. 

“John, dear, will you call Mary and 
Johnny in from the porch?” Mrs. Smith 
said from the dining room. “Supper’s 
waiting.” 

Papa Smith put down his paper and 
walked to the front door. “Come in — 
and hurry,” he said to Mary and Johnny, 
“supper’s wilting!” 


a 


To 


| 


Program Notes 


Erskine Johnson, Hollywood colum- 
| nist, recently attempted the impossible — 
to interview Harpo Marx, the zaniest of 
| the Marx brothers who uses a horn, 
| whistles, and gestures instead of his 
 onsal cords. Johnson, however, secured 
|the services of Chico Marx, as inter- 
| preter for the interview. 

| Johnson asked Harpo what harp num- 
| ber he would play in his next picture 

| Harpo grabbed Johnson’s notebook, 
| held it up and ran his finger down the 
| pages as though he were reading a list 
of names. 

“Is it a book?” asked Chico. “No. 
Notes? No. A list?” 

Loud tcots from Harpo’s horn — cor- 
rect! Then he took a stance like a base- 
ball batte., swung and ran for an imag- 
inary first base, stopped, turned and 
headed for an imaginary second base. 

“Second?” Chico yelled. Toots and 
whistles — okay. 

The rest was easy. Harpo put across 
the idea that he was hungry by chewing 
his hands. Then he knocked on a door, 
settling for “raps” and sucking a soda. 

It was simple, Chico said: Liszt’s Sec- 
ond Hungarian Rhapsody. 


No Kidding! 

J. B. Priestley, English author, and a 
‘number of other “literary lights” were 
asked one evening what book they 
| would prefer to have with them if they 
| were ever stranded on a desert isle. 

“The complete works of Shake- 
speare,” replied one littérateur without 
hesitation. 

“I'd choose the Bible,” declared an- 
other. 

“And how about you?” Mr. Priestley 
was asked. 

“I would choose,” Priestley replied 
emphatically, “Thomas’ “Guide to Prac- 
tical Shipbuilding’.” 











New York Times 





The Author's Life 


Shortly after her first novel was pub- 
lished, Fannie Hurst entered a Fifth 
Avenue bookstore to see if her book 
were on sale. She looked about for a 
while, but couldn’t find it on the shelves. 
Finally she asked the clerk. 

“No, we don’t have it,” he replied, 
“but we should get it in about two 
weeks.” 

Promptly at the end of two weeks, 
Miss Hurst reappeared. Again she 
looked about and could not find her 
novel. She questioned the clerk and he 
told her once again that it was ex- 
pected shortly. 

“You don’t seem to have much de- 
mand for it,” said the novelist, disap- 
pointedly. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that,” responded 
the clerk. “Why, only a couple of 
weeks ago there was another lady ask- 
ing me for it!” 


Coronet 


Spell It! 


When crusty old John McGraw man- 
aged the New York Giants, he invari- 
ably instructed pitchers. One day the 
winning run was on 2nd and the Giants 
had a rookie on the mound. McGraw 
called time, told the rookie to waste a 
pitch before going to work on the 
batter. 

The pitcher promptly grooved one, 
which was laced for a triple. McGraw 
went for his pitcher and asked, with 
blue-bordered decorations, “Didn't I tell 
you to waste one?” 

“But I did,” protested the baffled 
rookie. “My pitch was right at his 
waist!” 

UP dispatch 

A lie is a poor substitute for the 
truth, but the only one so far dis- 
covered. 


This Month 


Pat Deane in Christian Science Monte = 


‘’Ym_ afraid there's a_ lot 
still don’t know about televisi 
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Tin for America 
(Concluded from page 19) 


find, and his home is made of mud 
and rock adobe hut. His only com- 
forts are his thick llama-hair blanket, 
the dried llama dung he uses for 
fre, and a wad of coca leaves he 
chews like gum. 

The cholo, his family, and his animals 
all live together in a low, windowless 
mud cottage. He wears a_ colored 
poncho, his wife an orange skirt, blue 
apron, layers of red petticoats, and a 
bright shawl used to tie the baby to 
Mama’s back. If the cholo is well off, his 
wife wears a white derby hat; if he is 
poor, a dark derby. 

For these few things the cholo has to 
pay, and in order to get a little money 
he works as a miner, because tin min- 
ing runs Bolivia. Bolivia probably is the 
only country almost entirely dependent 
on a single metal. Seventy-five per cent 
of Bolivia’s export trade is in tin, and 
taxes on tin provide the government 
with most of its money. The miners are 
badly off. Most of them cannot read or 
write. Their bean-corn-potato diet is 
bad for their health. They earn only 
about $7 a week, and their sanitation is 
so bad that there is no safe water 
system. 

The Bolivian tin ore we get, however, 
is low grade, for the best mines are all 
owned by the world’s tin king, Simon 
Patino. An ex-Bolivian cholo miner who 
has become one of the world’s richest 
men, Patino refused to let us buy his tin 
because he hopes to keep the U. S. from 
organizing a tin-smelting refining in- 
dustry. 

Patino is the key man in the Interna- 
tional Tin Committee, a tin cartel (mo- 
nopoly) formed by the nine tin-rich 
countries in 1931 to keep tin prices 
high: Nations in the cartel are: Britain, 
Bolivia, Dutch East Indies, Siam, Ni- 
geria, Belgian Congo, French Indo- 
China, Nearly all Bolivian and most 
Asian tin is carried all the way to Liver- 
pool, England, for smelting, and Patino 
owns the main Liverpool smelters. 

In 1942 the U. S. built a smelter in 
Texas for smelting Bolivian ore during 
the war. The Texas furnaces are today’s 
most efficient, but they face a fight for 
survival, 


I've got everything Betty Grable has 
~only I’ve had it longer. 
Dame May Whitty 


—_——__ 


Key to “Whaddyuno?” 


1-General Motors products; 2-Westing- 
louse products; 3-U. S. Rubber products; 
‘General Electric products; 5-Cheerio, 
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A National Magazine for world 
history, geography and civics class- 
es published weekly during the 
school year (32 issues). Contents 
copyright 1946 by Scholastic Cor- 
poration. Member Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


MAURICE R. ROBINSON, President and 
Publisher © KENNETH M. GOULD, Editor- 
in-Chief © JACK K. LIPPERT, Assistant to 
the Publisher ¢ G. HERBERT McCRACKEN, 
Vice President and Director of Advertising © 
AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER, Treasurer. 


ADVISORY BOARDS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL: Frank Cody, Henry 
H. Hill, trl M. Brock, Carroll R. Reed, 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Ben D. 
Wood. 

SOCIAL STUDIES: Roy A. Price, Walter C. 
Langsam, Grace C. Edgar, Paul Seehausen, 
Margaret F. Baker, William H. Bristow, 
Harold G. Ingham. 

ENGLISH: Robert P. T. Coffin, Hardy Finch, 
Sylvia Meyer, George H. Henry, A. H. 
lass, J. Paul Leonard, J. Grace Walker. 


Subscription prices: Group rate (2 or more 
subscriptions to one address) 40 cents each a 
semester (16 issues). Single subscriptions, Teach- 
ers Edition, $1.25 a year (32 issues). Single 
copy: 10 cents. 
o 

Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscrip- 
tion or Advertising, to: WORLD WEEK, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








> How're vou dome? 


You are calling your friend Eleanor on the tele- 
phone. When the party at the other end answers, 
‘ou: 
7 A. Give your own name, saying: “This is (your 
name). May | speak to Eleanor?” 

B. Say: “Hello, who is this?” 

C. Say: “Hey, put Eleanor on the wice.”” 
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Bill Tilden displays his famous back-hand during world's 
professional Round-Robin Singles at Forest Hills. For all 
tournament play Tilden uses Armour Tested Racket Gut. 


Choose . 


ARMOUR TESTED GUT 


You getpre-proved quality when you have 
aracket restrung with Armour Tested Gut. 
It’s pre-proved for speed—resiliency— 
lasting strength...tested on the court for 
actual performance.To get the best you can 
buy, always specify Armour Tested Gut. 
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Armour provides a tested racket 
gut at the price you want to pay 


Tilden Championship — Bill Tilden’s 
own choice for tournament play. 

Tilden Junior —Tough, long-wearing gut 
— moderately priced. 

Super Special—The preferred racket gut 
for all-around use. 

Davis Cup — High quality, fast courna- 
ment strings. 

Varsity— The collegians’ favorite. 

Gold Star— Quality racket gut at alow 
price. 


—ARMOUR ane Company— 

















Send for this big 
22,000-WORD 
WEBSTER 
DICTIONARY 


Here’s your chance to get — prac- 
tically as a gift — a big, complete, 
up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 defi- 
nitions, and 12 special sections, 
including a digest of military and 
naval facts. Just mail 15c and two 
empty 5c Planters Bags or 15¢ 
and one empty 10c Planters 
Mixed Nuts bag to PLANTERS, 
Dept. 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
a copy will be sent promptly. 
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Most likely to succeed 


He’s president of his class. Editor of the schoo! magazine. Plans 
to be a newspaper man. Will get an extra-good start on his future 
because he owns a Royal Portable Typewriter. It’s the portable 
with features of a standard typewriter. Makes shifting to an 
office machine a cinch! 











Businessman 


Makes his pile with his Royal Portable. Mom pays him to do 
club notes; Dad pays for correspondence; less lucky pals pay for 
typing their themes. Royal’s special features—such as easy- 
setting “Magic” Margin, “Touch Control,” and Finger-Flow 
Keyboard help do better typing—easier and faster! 
















Dream Queen 


Too pretty to have brains? She has plenty! Makes extra time for 
fun by doing homework on her Royal Portable. Royal's easy, 
effortless touch helps free mind from writing task—lets it con- 
centrate. School tests reveal mistakes in spelling and grammar 
go down, marks definitely improve when work is typed. 





You? 


Talk to your parents about a Royal Portable for you! Owning a 
Royal will improve your work now . . . help you in college— 
help your job chances later! Royal’s easy Self-Teacher, “The 
ABC of Touch Typing,” makes typing come easily. Make sure 
you get a Royal—first with work-saving improvements; 
first in sturdiness! See your nearest Royal dealer today! 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of the Royal Typewriter Co., 
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BOOKS 

Modern Radio, by Kingdon S. Tyler, 
Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1944, $2.50. 
Covers all aspects of broadcasting: how 
radio works, studio design, sound ef- 
fects, etc. Excellent photographs and 
diagrams. For science amateurs. 

The Foundamentals of Radio and 
How They Are Applied, by Henry 
Lionel Williams, The New Home Li- 
brary, 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
5, Pa., 1945, $1.00. Detailed but clear 
explanation of fundamental principles. 
Numerous diagrams. 

An Introduction to Television, by C. 
J. Hylander and Robert Harding, Jr., 
Macmillan, New York, 1941, $2.50. 
History of development and simple 
technical details. Photographs and dia- 
grams. 

Television: Programming and Produc- 
tion, by Richard Hubbell, Murray Hill 
Books, 232 Madison Ave., New York, 
1945, $3.00. Numerous photographs. 
4,000 Years of Television: The Story 
of Seeing at a Distance, by Richard W. 
Hubbell, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 1942, $2.25. Fundamental prin- 
ciples told in interesting historical nar- 
tative style. 

Radio Drama in Action: Twenty-five 
Plays of a Changing World, edited by 
Brik Barnouw, Farrar and Rhinehart, 
New York, 1945, $3.00. Productions by 
sich authors as Orson Welles, Pearl 
Buck, Stephen Vincent Benet, etc. Each 
play is prefaced by descriptive and 
malytic notes. 

From D-Day Through Victory in Eu- 
ope, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
New York, 1945, 25c. The news broad- 
casts and analyses as transmitted over 
BS stations. Gives interesting side- 
lights on the techniques of news gather- 
ig, editing, and presenting. Illustrated 
with photographs. 

From Pearl Harbor into Tokyo, Co- 
hmbia Broadcasting System, New 
York, 1945, 25c. Companion volume to 
the above-mentioned. 


ALMS 

The Development of Transportation, 
lreel, sound, 16 mm., The American 
Museum of Natural History, Central 
Pak West and 79th St., New York, 
1.50 per day. Describes the need for 
More rapid communication during the 
te-electric age. Inventions which made 
Mssible instantaneous communications: 

battery, ground connection, electro- 
lagnet, telegraph, cable, wireless, and 
udio, are depicted. 

Story of FM, 2 reels, sound, 16 mm., 
Cneral Electric Company, 1 River 








lead, Schenectady 5, New York, free 








Wrrower pays transportation charges). 


ed film explaining in simple terms 


Reference List on ‘Radio 


the difference between AM and FM 
broadcasting. Running time, 17 min- 
utes, 

Television, 1 reel, sound, 16 mm., 
William J. Ganz Co., 40 East 49th St., 
New York 17, free (borrower pays 
transportation charges). How pictures 
and sound are transmitted. Running 
time, 10 minutes. 

Airwaves, 1 reel, sound, 16 mm., 
William J. Ganz Co., free (borrower 
pays transportation charges). The story 
of radio broadcasting from its earliest 
formative stages to the present day. 
Closing scenes show NBC Symphony 
Orchestra on the air. Running time, 10 
minutes. 

Magic in the Air, 1 reel, 16 mm., 
sound, General Motors Corporation, 
Public Relations Dept., 1775 Broad- 
way, New York 19, free (borrower pays 
transportation charges). Simple ex- 
planation with animated diagrams to 
show the basic principles of television. 
Behind the scenes views of Radio City 
studios. Running time, 10 minutes. 

On the Air, 3 reels, 16 mm., sound, 
Modern Talking Picture Service, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 26, free 
(borrower pays transportation charges). 
The story of radio broadcasting from 
earliest beginnings to the present. Shows 
how programs are produced and trans- 
mitted. Also an exploration of the fu- 
ture. Running time, 28 minutes. 


PAMPHLETS AND ARTICLES 


“How Can We Keep Radio Free,” by 
C. J. Durr and others, American Forum 
of the Air, vol. 7, no. 47, 1945. (Rams- 
dell Inc., 810 Rhode Island Ave., Wash- 
ington 18, D. C., 10c.) 

“Television and High-school Dra- 
matics,” by Edward Stasheff, The Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, December, 
1945. 

“New Horizons in Radio,” Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, January, 1941. (Articles 
on broadcasting as a social force, cur- 
rent problems in radio, and coming: de- 
velopments. ) 

“Television on Wings,” Mechanix II- 
lustrated, December, 1945, p. 42. 

“Aladdin’s Lamp of Television,” Me- 
chanix Illustrated, January, 1946, p. 52. 

“Yardstick for Radio,” by Horace 
Coon, Coronet, February, 1946, p. 122. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


The Radio Institute of the Audible 
Arts, 80 Broadway, New York. 
National Association of Broadcasters, 
1760 N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
National Broadcasting Company, 
RCA Building, New York 20, N. Y. 
Columbia Broadcasting’ System, 485 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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ALL HAVE 
CONGRESS AT WORK? 








ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED BY 
SENATORS, CONGRESSMEN 
AND TEACHERS FOR © 

% its clear-cut easy-to 
understand explana- 
tion of our national 
government. 

its comprehensive, in- 
formative nature — 
designed to arouse 
and hold the interest 
of high school stu- 
dents. 

its unsurpassed value 
for use in social stud- 
ies classes and for 
home reading. 
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R PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 10 OR ’ 
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MORE COPIES TO ONE AD /} 
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| SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
f 220 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


| would like to receive a sam- 
ple copy of CONGRESS AT 
WORK to show to all my pupils. 
I will place their orders at the 
low group rate on quantities of 
10 or more. 
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To assist America’s schools i 
teaching better health and nut 
tion, General Mills, Inc. is prepa 
ing aseries of posters, booklets a 
program planning guides suitab 
for all primary grades. These m 


All children were classified in 
four divisions according to parents’ 
occupation. Here are the percent- 
ages in each groupwhosediets rated 
“fair” (needing improvement) or 
“poor” (definitely inadequate): 


Do ‘white collar’’ children 
eat better than others? 


In searching for the weak spots 
in child nutrition, it is obviously 


quite important to find out how 
family diets vary in different occu- 
pational groups. Accordingly, this 
subject was explored as part of a 
test survey made in nine midwest- 
ern schools last year. 

Good, fair and poor diets were 
found in each occupational group. 
Buteverygroupshowed deficiencies. 


Of all children of farmers... .36.9% 
Of all children of pro- 


fessional men and white 
collar workers...........34.8% 


Of all children of business 
proprietors and managers . 30.7% 


Of all children of manual 


workers...... 


terials, developed by a committé 
of educators, are designed to hel 
the school, home and communi 

bring all our children to bette 
health. For information, write 


General Mills, Inc. j 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin 
COPYRIGHT 1946—GENERAL MILLS, 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES .. . some 
tow, some cooked, frozen 
or conned. At least one 
serving ao doy. 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or soled greens. 
At least one serving a day 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quort 
(or its equivalent) o doy for 
children ond expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
o day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish o day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
eoch week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
.-.netural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings o day. 


MARGARINE... 
spreads and for 
as you like ond as 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oll or Vitamin D 
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